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tance of flawless. theater-quality presen- 
tations, and choose Filmosounds for pic- 


“Right now I’m making a sales talk 
in SIXTY different cities... !” 


clarity of sound, and 


You too can 





ture brilliance, 


interrupted presentations, 


SAID THE PRESIDENT 


increase your sales by this modern s 


training method, 


HE most nerve-racking part ofa presi- 
dent’s life is seeing his salesmen, his 
distributors’ salesmen, his dealers’ sales- 
men mufling sales that he knows he could 


have put over if he could have been out 


of sound movies, actually project their 
own greater knowledge and their greater 
sales ability into sixty or six hundred 
places at once. With sound movies the 


cub salesman puts on a sales presentation 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “SHOWMANSHIP” 


The free booklet, Showmanship, gives a com- 


plete story of modern commercial talkies 


} 


how they complete the job of selling ... 


on the job himself, Some executives finally just as his boss would do it—and sales 
. ' to go about making vour sales-building filr 


build up a philosophic ace eptane e ol the eflectiveness goes up while sales costs go Ciel Hone eaen e opy ie nan then in Meat este 


in answering one of your sales problems. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New A 
York, 1907 t 
largest manufacturer of prectsion equipm 
for motion picture studios of Hollywood and 
the world, 


others do something about it. down. 


situation 
The impatient ones, through the medium 


SOUND MOVIES AND FILMOSOUND ARE THE MOD- 
ERN WAY OF TRAINING MEN TO BE SALESMEN 


Holly wood, I ondon. Since 


C.G. Conn, Magnolia Petroleum. Repub- 
lic Steel, ‘Taylor Wine, practically all the 








motor car manufacturers, and hundreds 





of others use sound mov ies and Filmo- BELL& HOWELL COMPANY 






sound Proj ctors to improve salesmanship. 1816 Larchmont Ave... Chicago, Ill 
: Please mail me a copy of Show- 
These manufacturers know the impor- manehis , 






Filmosound 138, shown at left, is compact, con- 
venient, and capable of highest theater-quality 







sound-on-film presentations. The popularity 






of this model has made new low prices possi- 


ble. Write for details. 
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Million Tons 


of Crash! Bang! Crunch! 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


is MINES and quarries all over the 
world are long moving platforms— 
eyor belts of rubber-and-fabric, to 
port rock or coal. Sometimes the 
s drop several feet onto the mov- 
belt—and those belts wear out in 
rry, cost thousands of dollars to 


tried with 
the internal 
of cords running 
hwise, without cross strands. But 
absence of these cross strands 
fasteners to hold the belt ends to- 
r would invariably tear out. 

odrich engineers working on the 


Experiments had been 
rd” belts—in which 


fabric is made 


problem first designed a belt with 
small cords, then developed a new 
cord with greater stamina, called “high- 
density cord." Then they helped a 
manufacturer develop a light, alumi- 
num vulcanizer to be taken right out 
in customers’ plants, so the new belts 
could be made endless on the con- 
veyors. 

On a belt-killing quarry conveyor, 
where the best belt ever made was 
pounded to shreds in carrying 400,000 
tons of rock, one of these new Good- 
rich endless belts has already carried 
3,000,000 tons—and is still efficiently 
at work. 


Savings for belt users will be enor- 


mous . and similar savings are being 
made all the time for all users of hose 
rolls, rubber linings and all mechani 

rubber goods by Goodrich research of 


¢} ¢ 


which this is an example—research that 


assures you more for your money when 
you specify Goodrich to your distribu- 
tor. The B. F 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 


Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 


ALL pode ble aN RUBBER 


f° 


Goodrich Company, 
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MODERNIZE YOUR BOILER ROOM ~ New sus, = | 
WITH IRON FIREMAN FIRING feces > o 


plained that the inside 


stuffy, that the stuffiness 
groggy. The management 








air conditioning engineer 
| temperature, humidity, 


finding them all at par. ¢ 
persisted. The engineer’s L 


pride was aroused and ly 
spend some time in the of 
employees. Sure enough, | 


the grogginess himself. A 
hunch that the office | 
have something to do 
ings, he brought in a light 
Lighting was relocated and 
Net result—high all-arow 
tion and no more complaint 





Diagram of Iron Fireman in operation. Coal is conveyed automatically from hopper (or bunker) to boiler, 
where it is correctly mixed with air and burned scientifically by the “forced underfiring’’ process. A ld l 
AAdd to a long and mor 


tinguished list of models—f 
iy els, model shins, model husb 
Worlds finest Stoker Cuts Cost ar baci Village” | 


ra bad ( 
. open its gates and doors J 
0 erating Fhficiency Atlantic City’s boardwalk. vl 
_/ucreases iP manufacturers and associat 
operate to show their wares 
ices in authentic settings. 1 
oo the straight, plain truth. If 12 years ago are still on the job, still 


be a town hall, drug stor 


your boiler room is like the nation's delivering excellent service, still paying house, a grocery store. a 

average, you are burning 15c¢ to 50c in fine dividends on the original investment. shop sail idiie Minti = 
immediate cash dividends with every ml periods and price « \ 
dollar of fuel you use. This leak goes on Free Firing Survey etiidian ott te ohh 
day after day, year after year, as long as counter, and viciters to 1 D 
you stick to obsolete firing methods. You can easily find out how much money alll the disened «4 anal ob 

This waste stops the minute you install Iron Fireman firing can save you. A trained, osheniated 9 am end 
an Iron Fireman automatic coal burner in authorized Iron Fireman dealer will make ee 
your boiler. Fuel bills come down. Firing a free engineering survey of your boiler ~ 5 
room labor is diverted to more productive room, give you all the facts on the size Under o nie: sees 
work. Boiler pressure stays where it and model you should have, what it will ene as ian fe B 
belongs, regardless of plant load or out- cost and what it will save. 7: “ : 

cific Coast grocery chain, a 

side temperature. The wasteful smoke iron Fireman is the standard of value eat Bitciadie the a 
nuisance is eliminated—all because Iron in automatic coal firing equipment; made nee PN 2 penis 
Fireman is complete by the world’s largest x 5 I . - 


tional plan for a new granu 
Directed by Richard Russell 
Thomas, San Francisco) the 


master of the business stoker manufacturer; 


of getting better heat sold and serviced from 


or power from low- coast to coast by Iron 


with consumer surveys and 


cost coal, Fireman trained men. 


; and ended with complete « Fr 

In terms of money, Sizes and models for : si 

gestions, layouts, media sele« 

Iron Fireman savings boilers developing up : is 
recommendations for dealer ti 


800 h.p. are k . . 
to h.p. are quickly search by Stanford students 


often pay the complete 





cost of the stoker in installed and are sold 


istry revealed several selling 
E. F. Becker, Safeway advertisi: 


Iron Fireman's first installation for Cone 
Export and Commission Co., Greensboro, 


two to three year's time on convenient monthly 


And that is only the N. C., was made in 1930. A_ second terms. . . 2 : 
: nstallation was made in 1937. “Iron : ager, is using the Stanford preset 
beginning of a long, Fireman has given us remarkably fine Modernize your boiler 


service,” says Benjamin Cone, Vice Presi to inform his own organization 


f > Ma ron 
useful life. Many [ror dent. “It has cut fuel and labor costs and 


room. Swin over to . , 
& new product and is_ selecting 








Fireman heavy duty maintained even temperature in our Iron Fireman and save : 
: building | consider Iron Fireman a therefrom for his actual ad 
stokers installed 10 and good investment money. 
RUSINESS WEEK with which is mt 
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’ 
anford 


a new client. 


from San Fran- 


traz, one of the imvolu 
vy or may not know thi 
temp. Inc., Dayton, : ' 
) rtemp air cond 
eh Ben Van Horn, teri 
eT of Harnis« hfe ver | 
had the honor of chris 
‘company’s P&H Crane No ane. o 4 oan ee 
an informal little ceremony 

to celebrate it. The num SODUCTS 

M) acquires its real signif 


she se davs of 10,000,000th UCTS 
».000,000th that when it is 


| that 10,000 overhead tray 

es represent a value in ex- 

<100.000,000 and that they ahaa! PBS arth Prowtres ma 
ale of a lot to do with mak- és > x a 


of wre istrv. Crane No. 1 
Gould & Eberhart in 1891; WHAT IT IS 

No. 10,000 goes to Inland Steel Edward G. Acheson used the electric furnace 
thwith, to make one of the hardest materials employed 
in industry: “Carborundum”. Then, turning to the 
opposite extreme and by the same means, he 

produced one of the softest: graphite. While the 
e products and packages first cuts the diamond - hardest of substances, 


‘ ort neo | yuts ; 
and advertising lay: the second is softer than face powder. 


rers and merchants, wlio 


» a bit into the future and 


d seven and fifteen years 
look, will do well to stop 
116 E. 16th St.. New York, 
me of the current wor j 


| wratorv s students 


He then developed a process for reducing the 
particle size of finely divided graphite. Where 
originally one lone particle passed through any 
one of 40,000 openings in a square inch of 
special screen - now 5,500 particles flow simul- 
taneously by. Human blood corpuscles are 150 
and grains of fine sand are 2000 times greater 
than each microscopic bit of graphite. In other 
Dessau, German) words, Acheson's Colloidalizing Method reduced 
graphite to colloidal dimensions. (“Colloidal” is 
a term describing matter of an extremely minute 
size. Such solids remain suspended in liquids). 


Design Laboratory, now 
ree vears ¢ s the first 


offspring of the late Bau- 


softball, football, tennis, 
und many other sports are 


ed by millions at night un 


il illumination. Next may WHAT IT DOES 

wing, for General Electric “Dag” provides durable lubrication .under high 
ire experimenting with flood pressures and temperatures. “Dag” imparts to 
i test section of the track surfaces properties of lubricating, conducting, and 
umont, N. Y., fair grounds. pigmentary value. “\Dag” improves quality and re- 
duces rejects in die casting and glass molding 

lition of the directory known processes. “Dag” provides tenacious films hav- 
Administration Organiza- ing corrosion and chemical resisting properties. 

es much further than the Our Technical Staff is available at all times for 


es. Though designe : 
a nsultation. 
public officials, consultatio 


national organization ’ ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
wctivity is alone worth more PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
price to any business execu 
» wants to know instantly 
sociations and _ societies 7 
nselves with Banking Regu- 
Purchasing or Taxation or 
e-you. 500 national and 1,200 
organizations are described in 
ble detail and their addresses 
Published by Public Adminis- 
Clearing House and sold by 
\dministration Service, 1313 E. 
Chicago. Price $1.50. 
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How Long Would It Take You 
To Build a Lamp Bulb? 


T. MAKE it by hand——to dig the sand and by hand. Modern machinery, driven by ele 


make the glass; to blow and etch the bulb tricity, has made it possible to turn out millions 
To mine the tungsten, hammer it into a ductile of products at low cost. If made by hand, few 
wire, draw it finer than a human hair, coil it would be sold—their cost would be prohil 
into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and tive. But because these products are made M 
shape it for the base machinery, millions of people can buy them, ( 


le of ne oh hee reated 
Even after all the parts were made, it would and so thousands of new jobs have been created 


Thz ; 4 "re are 8 ) 3 rVv bs 
take you hours to assemble them and evacuate That is why there are million factory jol 

_£ , . | 
j c day , reas rears ago ve ony 
the bulb by hand. And yet, in less than 15 minutes, today, whereas fifty years ago there were 


million 
the average American workman can earn enough t 4 2 


buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? General Electric, by constantly making, elec- 
It is possible for the same reason that you can, tricity more useful, is helping you obtain the 
todav, buv hundreds of other manufactured products you want at low cost—is helping to 
products that would be unobtainable if made create thousands of new jobs at higher wages. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938-—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-~—1938 : 
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WASHINGTON ( Business W eek New and More Taxes Deal agency, but PWA is not rest 
Bure , Immediate effect of = Wire Tre asury figures showing mor on its laurels Allotments for ad 
increase mM Wi A wages ‘I liek than a billion dollar increase in taxes tional projects will continue 
Southern sage at a paid for the fiscal vear ended June 30 ~c At the same “ e the heat 
hour rates for common “a and with business looking up, the Pres rm ing gy on happy recipient 
° . , - >< > ’ Oo et dur f iW ‘ ky 
higher in - —— — 25,001 ident thovemees thadest-wieded eacie to get dirt flying quickly 
yulat than the statutory muini- Much i er) : . i ; 
popu ition E 7 Much impressed by the Swedish svs Mapping Utility Pre aiid 
mum of 20¢ prescribed by the new tem of piling up a surplus in good pping : e _ 
wage-hour law. years to spend in bad years, he is NOTICEABLY nm nt from = the l 6 
[he new monthly wages on planning new tax boosts to spring o1 non fed ral allo met ts that comprise 
WPA‘ 140-hour basis are equiva- POA’: “hacklec” when the mane 
lent to hourly rates of 25.7¢ in started rolling were 80 or more fn 
; 25 9 7 ower projects ste 23 “oo 
counties from 29.000 to 50.000, Wall Street Makes P ace ipal |} wer project listed ; on 
27.1¢ in counties from 50.000 to petitive” during the hearings ot 
100.000, and 28.5¢ over 100,000, relief bill. These are in suspenss til 
Heretofore, WPA’s wage hit an Sec. Ickes learns how much he must 
hourly rate of 25¢ in the South pull his punches to comply with the 
only in counties over 100,000. New White House assurance of fair pl 
relaved to Congress by Sen Barkk 


hourly rates in rural areas still fall 
short of 25¢, averaging 18.5¢ in 
eounties under 5.000 and 21.4¢ in 
counties from 5.000 to 25.000. 


Closing the Gap 
Norrn-Soutn differentials in WPA 
wages for unskilled labor are narrowed 

e boost in the South to a point 
the highest rate in the South 
reves with the lowest rate in the 





Nort at 28.5¢. 
[he increases in the South have re- 
the spread in rates between 
North and South from 14.2¢ to 10.7¢ 
nties over 100,000 population; 
13.6¢ to 10¢ in counties from 


1000 to 100,000; from 13.5¢ to 8.5¢ 
ities from 25,000 to 50,000; 
14.3¢ to 10¢ in counties from 


100 to 25,000; and from 13.5¢ to 10¢ 
nties under 5,000 


Mad About WPA Charges 


Cuarces of “playing politics with 
n suffering” by using WPA 
s as New Deal political or 


tions are getting under the 
f the President and Harry Hop- 
\ 15-page mimeograph “verdict,” 
“Hopkins Refutes Charges of 
Coercion in Kentucky” has 
from WPA headquarters 
ng a series of stories by Thomas 


P il 


ssued 


~tokes. Significantly, Stokes is an 
New Dealer. 
es’ pieces back up the 
the Senate 
amend- 


state- 
made by critics in 
efore it voted down an 
to bar politics in WPA. 
fight to pigeonhole this injunc- 
is led by Sen. Barkley of Ken- 
now scrapping it out with his 
f or in the 
B v's chief argument was that you 
't reform the world in 
ay, and that the governor was 
4 state employees on his side. 


Senatorial primary. 


whole 





Witam McCuesney Martin, Jr. 


71TH “heartiest Congratulations” from 

the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the 31-year-old broker on Thurs- 
day afternoon was elected the first paid 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Salary: $48,000. This election 
marked completion of SEC Chairman 
Douglas’ demand that Wall Street's 146- 





year-old “club” be broken up, and a 
paid staff put in charge. 
Congress in January which hint at 


broadening the income tax base but 
which, of course, also include restora- 
tion of the undistributed profits and 


capital gains taxes to full strength. 


PWA in Action 
4 Froop of PWA grants for public 
relief 


since the signing of the 


the Administration’s de- 


works 
bill confirms 
termination to make this pump-prim- 
ing a real boost for business and re- 
flects its disappointment at the general 
apathy of the business indexes follow- 
ing announcement of the program. 
Pulling the blocks that released over 
half a billion in construction activity 
is no mean week’s work for any New 


Jesse Jone 3 loan to KRnoxvill 


buy out existing facilities—the 

loan from RFC of this tvpe—is a ] 

ray of hope to the utilities: it indicates 
that quick money is available t 


as well as to build 
that of 


The only que thon 


remaimming is price, 


Self-Reform for Movies? 


Sumcey Texpce called on the Pr 

dent June 24; and the next day Will 
Hays, Nicholas M. Schenck, and other 
big-time movie executives also dropped 


in for a chat. 


Shirley told the President she had 
lost a tooth Hays told him that the 
movie business was losing money and 
that if, as reported, the government 
were preparing to bring an anti-trust 


action against the “big eight.” there 


would be no occasion to add to the 
trouble Ss. for the 


were ready to 


dustry’s producers 


satisfy the complaints 
of independent exhibitors and their 


patrons 


The independent theater owner ire 
skeptical, say that Parson Havs : 
just doing some more window dressing 
to carry the big producers and d 


tributors through another emergenm 


Anti-Trust Drive Renewed 


Tue om industry he rack a 


is on 


Arnold, with more 


as Thurman money 
in hand at the turn of the fiscal vea 
unleashes a new anti-trust law enforce 
ment drive. 

A score of oil companies and the 


offic ials for allege 


conspiracy to fix jobbers’ margins—a 


who were indicted 
charge to which 14 companies entered 
June 9 and 


on which eight others will be 


pleas of nolo contendere 
tried in 
September—have been served with 
subpoenas to appear July 19 before 


Madison, Wis 


The subpoenas call for all contracts 


a new grand jury at 
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OF YOUR PROBLEM 


Jacksonville, the Southeast's largest 
seaport and Florida's commercial cap- 
ital, offers exceptional advantages to 
certain types of industry and to mar- 


keting organizations, especially the 
wood products, kraft wood pulp and 
paper, rubber tires, glass, ceramic, 
paint and varnish, chemical and avia- 
tion industries and processors of food 
products and tobacco. 

We will gladly supply you with a 
basic cost-study showing what you 
will gain by establishing your plant, 
branch plant, marketing unit or sales 
office in Jacksonville. Ask us to make 
this study for you. 

@ Tax Exemptions For Certain Industries 

@ Low Construction Costs @ Rich Nearby Markets 
@ No State Inheritance Tax @ No Sales Tax 
@ No State Income Tax @ Cheap Power 


TRANSPORTATION 
And DISTRIBUTION 


Four trunk line railroads. Deep water 
harbor with regular steamship service to 
Europe, South America, Pacific and Gulf 
and coastwise ports. Trunk-line air serv- 
ice. Truck service throughout Southeast. 
Favorable freight rates. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Tremendous, scarcely-tapped raw mate- 
rial resources within trading area. Direct 
access to South American raw materials. 


LABOR and CLIMATE 


Ample supply of cooperative labor of ail 
grades. Living costs low. Climate ideal 
for high working efficiency year-round. 


Send for FREE Booklet About 
INDUSTRIAL JACKSONVILLE 





Industrial Committee, 
$11 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. 
Jacksonville. Fla. 


Please send me your free booklet— 
“Industry Southward Ho!” 


Se eee enue 
Company 
Address. 


City - 
TERS 








| 


almost 
| duction, and their rapid rise in the 


| entered into with jobbers since Decem- 
ber 23, 1936, the day following return 
of the original indictments involving 
jobbers’ contracts and pool buying. 
On July 19, Judge Stone at Madison 
will rule on motions by major oil com- 
panies to set aside the verdict follow- 
ing conviction last January in the pool 


| buying case. 


Milk under Fire 


Action against alleged monopoly in 
the milk industry will bring before a 
grand jury in Chicago this month big 
distributors of fluid milk in several 
milksheds and the manufacturers of 
ice cream and other products, 
Although the milk industry has been 
under investigation for several years 
by both the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice, 
this is the first new anti-trust case to 
be launched in court since Arnold suc- 
Bob Jackson as 


torney general last spring. 


ceeded assistant at- 


According to the trade commis- 
sion’s findings, five companies buy 


milk and milk products equivalent to 


29° of total commercial pro- 


late twenties to a dominant position 


in the dairy industry, through ac- 
quisition of hundreds of independent 
companies, is cited by Arnold as an 
example of the danger of government 
acquiescence in industrial policies that 


put a crimp in competition. Arnold’s 


| announced purpose is save what’s left. 


| sistant 


Open Season 


Entire.y apart from the aims of As- 
Attorney-General Arnold and 


| of the anti-monopoly commission that 


going next business 


will get week, 
concerns have to expect a long siege 
of persecution. 

The hearings will afford disgruntled 
business interests, demagogues, and 
everybody who carries a chip on his 
serve 


shoulder an opportunity to 


public demands on the commission for 


redress. The sounding off that has 
already started indicates that no line 


of business will be immune. 
Snell Gives Up 


In tue Hovst 
will 


next session Repub- 
miss Bertrand H. Snell, 
their since the 
Longworth. Shrewd, 


licans 


who has been leader 
death of Nick 
hard but 


as a “Tory,” Snell missed achievement 


hitting, hopelessly branded 


of three ambitions: to be governor of 
New York, to be 
Speaker of the House. 
Snell’s decision to retire 
has no hope that the Republicans will 
gain control of the next House, for 
that would mean he would be Speaker 
and would achieve one of his goals. He 
cleared the way for that in a sharp 
battle with John Q. Tilson of Connecti- 
cut, who had President Hoover's back- 


Senator, to be 


means he 
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a 
Eccles Persona © oy 
Grata 

Resignation of Marri: 
as chairman of the Fy R 
serve Board may result 


revision of rules gover 





examinations. Chairn ; 
won the battle for unif 
but some think he lost 

By continuing to h: 


a. sl 


subject which Treasu: 
regard as relatively un 
insofar as recovery is « 
Eccles 
that may 

essential to 


has aroused a 
make his 
peace in 
ministration family. 
There is nothing to 
the rumor that Dr. E. A 
enweiser, the Reserve 
chief economist, now in | 
| is retiring from the staff 








ing, when he won the floor 
fight by a comfortable marg 
was not able to do 
what Roosevelt did in the Si 
he forced the selection of B 


leader. 


with 


Civie Activity Unfair to Labor? 


Wuertuer it is an “unfair la 
for officials of 
dominate local civic and pa 


tice” a con 

ganiations will be decided 

the National Labor Relations B 

in the American Rolling Mill 
Originally the labor leaders 

the complaint included as a 

the backing 

by company officials 


labor practice” 
dates 
political offices. This was stri 
by Trial Examiner George B 
motion of Donald Richberg, 

tended that it 
stitutional rights of employers 


would violate 


There is no evidence that t 
leaders will abide by this pre 
ruling. 

Study Profit-Sharing Plans 


INVESTIGATION of systems of 


sharing between employers 
ployees sponsored by Sen. Van 
and financed by a $30,000 apy 
tion is getting under way. 

In charge of the survey at ¢ 
Donald Desp 


pamphleteer active in the field of 


headquarters is 


lic relations who promoted th 
of America” 
tribution among employees by 


series of tracts | 

rangement with employers whi 
not identify them with the ente: 
Vandenberg’s making 
is to get a record of some 


object in 
survey 
systems which have operated at 
time or another and which may 
the way to the effective 
system in industrial relations. 


use ol 











abor? 
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Soap Sculpture by Lester Gaba 





lake the case of soap... 


The figures leap from $2,300,000 (in °34) to soap each day is more and more radio's job. But 


$4.200.000 (in °35) to $6,100,000 (in °36) to to take the case of soap alone is not enough. 


$8.500.000 (in °37)—invested by the big three More advertisers invested more money for net- 





soap companies yearly for radio network time. 
And in 1938—when advertising strategy has to 
be good —these companies increased their in- 
vestment to $5,500,000 for the first six months. 

Because selling soap is one of advertising’s big- 


gest jobs, selling America its millions of units of 


work time last year than ever before. They find 


that radio takes less money to reach more 


people—more often. And they invested more 
on CBS than on any other network. They've dis- 
covered that the world’s largest network is also 


the world’s leading network. Write us for facts. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


425 MADISON AVENUE e+ NEW 
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THE C-H THERMETER 

is a modern instrument, com- | 
The executives of in- pact, low-priced. lt offers: 
dustrials that are “out in dependable readings of B.t.u. 
front,” search out new economies, new content in the production or 

operating and product betterments all the use of various kinds of gases. Thes 

time. In gas, that better way is a more accurate B. t. uv. “count.” True gas It requires no manual compu- are | 

quality and operating economy can only be determined by continuous accu- tations or corrections, and a ages 

. week 

rate measurement of heating valve. minimum of upkeep. Bot 

So today, among progressive plants, there is a steady trend toward of 
THERMETER, that recent Cutler-Hammer development which is upsetting all sente 


' | 


previous practice. The THERMETER is an outgrowth of the Cutler-Hammer CU LER-HAMMERE the t 


equipment which serves giant utilities and great users of gas so well. It meas- 
ures the heating value of gas accurately, instantly, continuously and auto- 
matically. It requires no calculations or corrections for temperature, pressure 
and humidity variables. It writes its record on a high-visibility graphic chart. 
It is priced so low that even the smaller users find it a profitable investment. 
For more accurate measurements of the gas you sell, buy or use, write or wire 


¥ TRIBUTION 
for complete details. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. Pioneer Electrical Manufacturers, ee aaeren poe 
1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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lL atest 
PRODUCTION Week 
#Steel Ingot Operation (° of capacity). .....ce- , 28.7 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $11,940 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $7,731 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)..... 875 
Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)............ 2,019 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... 93 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 62 
«Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . ; $3,952 
*Money in Circulation «(Wednesday series, millions). $6,402 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat «No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $.77 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)...............6.4. 8.82 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)........ om $38.51 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.). 9.000: 
Moody's Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100).. 140.2 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds). . 641 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 75° 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number). . 233 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2.591 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 2.780 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 20,572 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 3,916 
Security Loans, reporting member banks. 1,220 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, eeperting member beste. 9.263 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...... 3,303 
*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended June 25. + Revised. 


Preceding 
Week 
28.0 
$11,702 
$6,759 
854 
1,991 


92 
63 
$3,957 
$6,420 


$.87 
8.56 
$38.38 
9.000. 
136.5 


6.72 
1.00 
.75-1 


2,598 
2,730 
20,866 
3,958 
2,244 
9,483 
3,022 


§ Not Available 


yg 
The Figures 
Latest Week 61.2 
Preceding Week 60.3 
Month Ago 0.6 
Year Ago 78.2 
Average 1933-37 69.6 
Month Year Average 
Ago Ago 1933-37 
26.1 75.0 56.7 
$8,915 $11,334 $6,761 
$8,031 $2,794 $6,707 
855 1,186 1,159 
1,973 2,238 1,863 
91 125 110 
61 sO 71 
$3,532 $4,621 $3,813 
$6,393 $6,394 $5,757 
$.77 $1.20 $.94 
7.92 12.67 11.84 
$38.44 $39.78 $33.49 
9.000 14.000 9.883 
131.0 204.3 159.3 
6.64 4.53 4.73 
1.00 1.00 85 
-75-1 1.00 1.00 
247 148 225 
2,583 2,562 2,436 
2,632 814 1,551 
20,597 22,414 20,256 
4,031 4,308 # 
1,165 2,160 A 
9,307 9,534 ~ 
2,945 3,114 3 





These monthly averages 





are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month's 
weekly figures of 


NORMAL=100 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 





Business Week's index 
of business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at 
the top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 
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Weekly Index of Busi- S 
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The Return of 
an Old and 
Honored Name 


On July 1, 1938, the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company changed its name to Bank of New 
York. This change, however, merely marks the 
return of an old and honored name, by which 
the Bank was known for 138 years of its 154- 
year existence. 

This Bank was founded as the Bank of New 
York by Alexander Hamilton and a small group 
of other leading New York citizens on March 15, 
1784, five years before the American Constitution 
was adopted, and when New York was a city of 


BANK OF 
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Present building of the Bank of New ? 


only 23,000 people. It was New York’s first ba: 
and for 15 years its only bank. It was known 
the citizens of early New York simply as “the 
Bank.” It gave the City its first orderly financial 
accommodations, and did much to establish 
sound banking practices and principles for future 
American business. 

The change is one of name only. It will not in- 
volve any change in our policies or in the character 
of our business. Both our trust and commercial 


banking business will be conducted as heretofore. 


EW YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON 


AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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‘Lue BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


UNDER THE INFLUENCE of last 


. advance in security prices, 


wees ~ 
one of the most sensational for any 
since week in the history of the 
market, imereasing confidence in 


the outlook appears to be spread- 
ing in the business world. 

in view of the uninspiring pros- 
pects for leading heavy goods 
industries, No far-reaching recov- 
ery is clearly in sight at present. 
Rut there is more and more 
reason to believe that this summer 
will see, possibly has already seen, 
the bottom point of industrial 
activity, and that the last half of 
the vear will be marked by at least 
a fair degree of revival led by the 


“ 
consumers’ goods, 


Influence of Stock Market 


The rise in the stock market has been 
largely a result of the growing feeling 
that the depression is practically at bot- 
t and that the main line of move- 


from early summer on will be 
pward. The itself should help 
make this expectation come true. 


rise 


Booming stock prices, accompanied 
by what in these days must be con- 
sidered heavy volume of turnover, in- 
e' tably make for a better psychology 
even among those without any direct 

terest in the market. When a big 
advance in one week is maintained in 
the 
strengthened. 
ikely to result in buying by business 
men and is thus translated into higher 


better psychology is 


Some of this in 


the next, 
turn is 


rates of industrial activity. 


May Have Passed Bottom 
Wit sentiment 
and buying in sight, it is all 
mpossible that early June may have 


this improvement in 
not at 


the lowest level of activity of 
t whole depression—although — the 


inces still favor enough of a shut- 
wn in July (principally in automo- 
biles) to make a new If so, 
hutdown will be viewed as tem- 


bottom 


es 


rv, attention will be centered on 


coming upturn, and there need be 
no dampening influence on sentiment. 


What the Index Shows 


1 Federal Reserve Board index of 

il industrial production, season- 
idjusted, has been announced for 
M as 76° of the 1923-25 average. 


[his is one point below April and three 
February and March. 
| June figure will not be available 
vo weeks or more, but is not un- 

to be This may easily 

the lowest point of the whole 


below 


}? s 


~- 
‘0. 


ssion, 





Industry in July 
The July shutdowns, as stated in a 
preceding paragraph, will probably re- 


duce the actual operating rate to a 
new low. If, however, maintenance of 


miscellaneous smaller in- 
dustries partially offsets the drop in 


automobile production, the seasonally 


activity by 


adjusted index need not decline, since 
a two point drop in business is the 
normal thing to expect every July, and 
the index is always adjusted to allow 
for this seasonal drop. 


Carloadings and Power 
Although the published statistics bring 
the big industries like automobiles and 
steel into the limelight, a great weight 


in the 
ment, 


nation’s employ- 
carried by the 


Currently 


production, 
and income is 
miscellaneous smaller lines. 
the that 
tries are turning a corner for the bet- 
This is perhaps indicated by the 


indications are these indus 


ter. 
course of carloadings (especially mer- 


chandise and _ less-than-carlots) and 
electric power production, although 


both of these series are also strongly 
influenced by the 
power output by domestic use as well) . 

Ever since the third week in April, 
carloadings have been steadily reduc 


heavy lines (and 


ing their rate of loss from the year be- 
fore, this figure having declined from 
31% then to 26% in the latest week. 
Power production has been improving 
its comparison with a year ago for only 


four weeks, but last week’s 9.8° re- 
duction made the best showing since 


the first week in April. 
Steel Reverses Trend 


Steel production itself has been creep- 
ing upward for four weeks, a fraction 
of a point at a time, but at the time 
of year when a downtrend is to be 
expected. Buying has been coming 
from miscellaneous quarters, with the 
big automobile companies holding off, 
partly because they needed no more 
steel for the 1938 models, partly be- 


cause they were waiting for a price cut. 


Price Cut Helps 


The steel price cut has now 
initiated by the U.S. Steel Corp. a 
week ago and followed by the inde- 


come, 


pendents. The Jron Age composite 
quotation for finished steel is down 
54°. Whether this cut will be con- 


sidered enough by all buyers is uncer- 
tain, but there is little doubt that it 
will bring many of them back into the 
market. 
Despite any 
which may come in July, the broad 


seasonal curtailment 


outlook for steel buying and steel ac 
The 


is a strongly constructive factor in the 


tivity is now upward price cut 


business picture. 
Steel W ages and Profits 


Steel industry profits are another mat 
ter. So long as wages remain at their 
1937 peaks, a reduction in prices will 
probably mean ine reased losse s, in the 

production 
sight at 


summer 


absence of a pick up mm 
hardly in the 
this the 


question of steel wages must come into 


rates which is 
present. Some time 
the open, and, despite the expressed 
determination of the union leaders to 
cut, it is likely that a 
will eventually bring waces 
the 


resist any read 
justment 
into line with schedule 


hew price 


Purchases for Autos 


The automobik 
going 
in preparation 
Production of 


companies are shortly 


their 
for 


into annual shutdowns 


new model pro 


duction new models 


is certain to require substantial pur 


chases of steel, and these purchases 
will without doubt come through in 
the next month or so. Sentiment in 
the automobile industry, bolstered in 


large part by maintenance of new car 


retail sales at better levels than had 
been feared, is better than at any 
time so far this vear. 

Consumers’ Goods Outlook 
Meanwhile the outlook for a con 


siderable fall improvement in the con 


summers goods industries remains un 


impaired The cotton goods trade ex 
pects buving to continue throughout 
the and this should 


merely representative of other lines of 


Summer, pros ce 


consumers’ goods. Inventories are un 
doubtedly nearing the lowest pont at 


which trade can safely be carried on. 


Spending and Credit 
The should 


important part in consumers’ goods re 


Administration play an 
covery this fall. It is planning to throw 
all the “relief 
possible into the breach in the next 
The peak of such spend 
ing is not likely to occur in fact until 


and recovery” money 


few months 


the construction season next spring, 
but there will be enough this fall to 
push business at least moderately 
above its summer lows. 

At the same time credit expansion 
is continuing, this week's step having 
been the liberalization of bank ex 


amination rules through cooperation of 


the various federal agencies The 
spending, monetary, and banking 


policies of the Administration all point 
toward expansion. 
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YOUR POWER PROBLEM 1S NOW MORE COMP ie; x 


At the beginning of the industrial era, available water power fixed the location of factories 
methods of power generation and transmission permit industry to locate advantageously with regard t 
terials, transportation, markets and labor. 

Power supply, today, is so important 


that management often calls in outside 
























counsel to analyze power requirements, 
and to recommend the most economical 
source of adequate power and whether 
it should be purchased or generated on 
the premises. 

SANDERSON & PORTER are specialists 
in power problems and have actively 
engaged for more than 40 years in the 
design and construction of Electric Power 
Plants—— Hydro, Steam, Gas and Diesel 

to serve a broad range of industrial 
and public utility needs. 

The firm is a partnership which inc ludes 
individuals of widely varied experience, 
whose composite advice and service are 
available to clients. Arrangements to 
have a SANDERSON & PORTER repre- 
sentative call to discuss your problems 
may be made, without obligation, through 


any of the firm’s offices. 








SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering 


services in connection with: 


DESIGN -— CONSTRUCTION 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS ° REORGANIZATIONS | 


NEW PROJECTS 


SANDERSON & PortTErR 


| FINANCING MERCHANDISING 
' 
MERGERS | 
ENGINEERS 
PURCHASES —— _ SALES | 
NEW YORK 
VALUATIONS | $2 WILLIAM STREET 
a rn CHICAGO ° . . SAN FRANCI 
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Revolution in Steel 


Although price reductions and possible wage-cuts get 
most attention, the breakdown of the old basing-point 
system is the big news for business. 


with the stock market 
this week's 


biggest pre x<lucers in 


S vied 
35) for 

nes. The 
wrecked their established basing- 
plan of pricing, slashed prices all 

vay down the line, left wages at 
temporarily untouched at previ- 

a major 


business 


ous fixed bases, and caused 
sensation throughout industry. 

Begun by U. S. Steel, 

need drastic price cuts and the 
end of “Pittsburgh plus,” and 
erated by Bethlehem Steel’s destruction 
of its former pricing method, the im- 


wrtant moves of this week and last are 


which an- 


accel- 


regarded as revolutionary in character. 
For the moment, only tentative ap 


pra sals of 


hazarded. 


results can be 
Administration economic theories, par- 
tisan politics, and union labor forces 
each play a part in the rapidly shift- 


ing scene, 
Salient Points in Situation 
Briefly, the following 


can be pegged as accurate gauges for 


summations 


business men to keep an eye on 

1. With the price reductions in ef- 
fect, and with basing point differentials 
wiped out, the industry will “wait and 
idea 
of price-cuts-for-prosperity work. 

2. U. S. Steel, which cut prices first, 
and concurrently washed out “Pitts- 


see” whether the Administration 


will 


burgh plus” by putting Birmingham, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh on similar 


pricing schedules, has made no move 
to cut 

3. For several weeks, the corporation 
will hold fast to its present 
schedules, which are a matter of con- 
tract with the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. If a 
orders and rate of production is run- 
ning well by Aug. 1, or 
will be happy 
m won’t have to worry. But if the 


wages—yvet. 


wage 


sustained rise in 


thereabouts, 
everybody and the 
price cuts don’t bring the anticipated 
good volume of reduc- 
s are inevitable. 
+. Independents, largely non-union- 
went along with U. S. Steel in 
price cuts, and probably will re- 


orders, wage 


n from pressing the wage argument 
the time being. But they are skep- 

of the Administration theory, and 
in general feel that Vice-President N. 
J. Clarke of Republic Steel said it all 





} } 
wheh he ¢ 


“Naturally we 


can't produce steel for $2 to $4 a ton 


mmmented 


less and maintain present wage lev- 
els.” They feel as Chairman Ernest 
Weir of National Steel did when he 


wrote to a New York newspaper a 
week earlier that “under conditions 
such as now exist in business, price 
cuts in steel do not bring out more 


orders.” Nevertheless, the independents 


cut prices to meet the competition, 
and Bethlehem Steel went 
with U. S. Steel in 
raphical differentials. 
5. The S.W.O.C, and C.LO. leaders 


right along 
destroying geo- 


o 
5S 


which in steel matters means Philip 
Murray and John Lewis, think that 
President Roosevelt is right and that 


lower prices will bring out the custom 


ers in quantity. A showdown on wage 


rigidity has been postponed, just as 


it was when the steel labor contracts 


were renewed last winter on a_ basis 
which left a loophole by which either 
signatory could (BW—Feb12 
"BS ple). If the expected recovery in 


the market CLO. 


escape 


doesn’t come, the 


hope of sustamimng present basi 


not only in steel but im aut 


coal, and various manufact ul 
sions, will crack 

This week, a great many " 
in labor UNIONS in unbonized 
plants, and in Administration 
hoped fervently that the price « i 
steel would act as a charge of d 
mite in a log jam, and that a ! 
orders would flow down the , il 
river. Biggest hopes were pointed t 
ward the construction field and 
automobile industry. And it was « 
pected that the government spend-a 
lend program would tic 


Birmingham Welcomes News 


Fairly well lost to pulolic 
1 


the overwhelming news 


in steel prices, the leveling-up o 
point rates did not receive ti 
tion it deserved. Birmingham 
the huge Tennessee Coal & I 


making plants, took the news 
whoops of joy and local industria 
were in accord in feeling that 
South would “go to town” an 
precedented way, now that metal users 
could be offered prices f.o.b Birm 4 
ham which were the same as Pitts 


burgh’s 

Then, too, Big Steel has ju 
completed its expansion and 
Pittsbur 


ization programs at 








International 


HOT FROM THE FIRESIDE came the unofficial release to the country of last Friday's 
steel price cut, with the intimation that there would be no accompanying wage cuts. 
Hot from the offices of Big Steel next morning came word that no company official 
had given assurance that wage reductions would not follow price reductions 
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Dete Americon iron & Stee! institute 


Output, Millions of Tons 


Wages, Cents per Hour 


Dete Netone! 


Dollars per Ton 


Deote iron Age, American iron & Stee! institute 
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THE FACTS LEADING UP 
TO THE STEEL PRICE CUT 


They show (1) that over a long period of years, total wages and 
finished steel output move up and down together; (2) that wages 
per hour have risen sharply and hours worked per week have de- 
clined sharply; (3) that wages per ton of steel produced increased 
in recent months of low operations. But price per ton, after the sharp 
rise in 1937, had leveled off before the recent U.S. Steel cut took place. 


1. WAGES AND PRODUCTION REBOUNDED AFTER 1933 


Monthly Averages 


1.5 Finished Stee! Output 


2. SINCE 1919, LABOR HAS WORKED LESS, GOT MORE PER HOUR 


Hours per Week — 


0! Conterence Boord. Americon Iron & Stee! Institute 





3. PRICES FLUCTUATE MORE THAN WAGES PER TON 


Wages per Ton 








Wage Cost 
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mingham, and Chicago. It is in a 
better position than before to 
make steel more economically at Chi- 
cago and Birmingham, and from a 
competitive standpoint it is going after 
the available business by taking full 
advantage of its own opportunities. 
One independent hinted this week that 
it may be essential for competitors 
of U.S. Steel to put more mills in the 
South, where cheap labor, under mod- 
ern conditions and without base dif- 
ferentials to meet, might mean aa fin- 
ished product which would put the 
pressure on Northern competitors. 


ever 


The downfall of differentials, all in 
all, is the real news in steel. Bethle- 
hem took the industry’s breath away 
this week when it put prices practi- 
cally on an “f.o.b. mill” basis, fixing 
the same rates on products at Buffalo, 
Sparrowspoint, Md., and Pittsburgh. 
Observers immediately pointed out that 
if “f.o.b. mill” was to be the industry’s 
new schedule, a flock of problems 
for steel manufacturers and consumers 
would arise. Development of “favored 
zones” might be a natural result, with 
customers clinging to near-by distribu- 
tors, and some sections becoming highly 
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favored for metal-using ind 
it might easily become a p: 
established users of large q 
steel—such as automobik 
manufacturers might very 
on getting the Cleveland or 
price at a Detroit mill. Oth 
cases are not hard to conject 


the rearrangement of prices 
the beginning of a rey 
change. 


U.S., Surplus-Giv 


Government has taken ¢ \ cess 
off the markets before. bw 
never with such headlin: 


Wasuincton (Business Weel: | 
—Operations of the federal 
ment in buying up surplus « 
ties for distribution to pers 
relief have suddenly made fr 
headlines—largely because of 
$10,000,000 entry into th 
clothing market. Yet, basical] 
is nothing particularly startlin 
idea of moving excess stocks ii 
sumption channels by giving 
away. 

The old Federal Farm Board 
Hoover made direct contributi 
wheat and cotton to the Red 
and in 1934, when the big d 
seared the Great Plains, the New 
bought up cattle and served th 
to the unemployed. Since then, t! 
the operations of the Federal S 
Commodities Corp., Uncle Sa 
developed new techniques for s; 
surplus stocks off the market an 
the hands of consumers—the ob}: 
ing to prop agricultural prices. 

Last spring, the FSCC boug! 
marginal supplies of eggs and 
tributed them to the needy, and 
in the summer helped Northea 
potato growers by easing a bu 
crop off the produce markets. Rec: ; 
FSCC has turned to foreign fields. By 
guaranteeing the difference betwee 
the domestic and the foreign } 
FSCC facilitated the movement 
pecans to Europe, and of flour n 
from Northwest soft wheat to 
Philippines. 


It’s Not a Big Program 

By no means is the FSCC prog: 
large, even though it is expandin: 
About $75,000,000 will be available for 
the corporation in the fiscal year 
ginning July 1; hence basic comm: 
ties such as wheat, cotton, and h 
cannot be given much of a lift. T! 
job remains the AAA’s, with its $5! 
000,000 yearly appropriation for crop 
control. 

In minor commodities, however, 
FSCC can do a significant job in d: 
ing with marginal supplies. By makixg 
up a price differential, the corporation 
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Bl 


to com- 


erted some farm stuffs 
channels, thus taking them off 
- markets. But in the main, 
moving operations have been 
ons on relief, and have involved 
sified range of products such as 
skimmed milk, butter, fish, rice, 
starch, cereals, cane syrup, 
vegetables, and grapefruit juice. 


WPA program to buy up and 


give away $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 of 
clothing has for its object the creation 
of employment in the textile industry, 
rather than supporting prices (BW 

Jun1s’ But in other particulars, 
it follows closely the FSCC buy-and- 
give philosophy. Like the FSCC, WPA 


will focus its generosity on those who 


is po). 


would not be in a position to buy—so 


as not to disrupt the retail market 


Those Menin That Anti-Trust Quiz 


Who they are, what and why. 


Some of the brain- 


trusters have been confabbing with big business 
leaders in dinners at Dick Patterson’s home. 


Week Bureau) 


(Business 


investigation 


\W {INGTON 
If the anti-trust 
f a lot of fireworks it will discredit 
soft words of several of its mem- 
Sen. O'Mahoney, the author of 

» detested corporation licensing bill, 
Jerome Frank of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and Thurman 


sets 


(rnold, assistant attorney general, are 


emphatic in their assertions that this 
a mud-slinging investigation. 


Roper, whose de- 


not 
So, too, SavVs Sec. 
partment is represented on the com- 
Dick Patterson, 


former executive vice-president of Na- 


mission by friendly 
tional Broadcasting Co. recently named 
commerce. 

If Patterson’s dinners” 
roduce the that he 
earnestly hopes between industrial ex- 


assistant secretary of 
“shirtsleeve 


good feeling 


ecutives and the brain trusters, the in- 
vestigation will start under a _ good 
augury. Business men and White 


House idea-men alike have found they 
} personally likable chaps regardless 
f issues on which they cannot agree. 


Hope for Infiltration of Ideas 


[The President’s attitude towards 


these gatherings should not be put 
down, however, as anything more than 
a hope that the business men uncon 

isly will absorb something of the 
New Deal philosophy. New Dealers 

st on regarding it as significant, 
r example, that U. S. Steel cut prices 
after Chairman Stettinius 
spent an evening with them. To Wash 

ton also, it’s quite interesting, fol 
ving the President’s barely veiled 
d reference to Alfred P. 
Sioan of General Motors, in last 
radio talk, that this week 
James D. Mooney, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Export Corp., and Edgar 
Smith, also of G.M., had some fast 
Monday night in Dick 
Vatterson’s home with practically all 
flight New Deal lawyers and econ- 
ts, including Corcoran & Cohen, 

hant of surplus earnings tax fame, 
Thurman Arnold and Bob Jackson the 


soon 


sparaging 


1? 
week s 


ersation 


{ 


Morde« al 
Henderson of 


trust busters, Ezekiel of 
Triple - Leon WPA, 
Lubin of the Labor Department, Gar 
Means of the National Re 
sources Committee. 

The G.M. officials 


on June 27 followed a larger gathering 


diner 


dinner for the 


June 24 which included all the Ad- 
ministration officials named, plus 
Douglas, Frank, and Hanes of SEC, 


Freer of the Federal Trade Commis 


sion, and the following business men: 


F. B. Adams, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Air Reduction Co. 
Wm. L. Batt, president of S.K.F. In 


dustries; John D. Biggers, president 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford; Dunn, 
president of J. G. White Engineering 
Corp. M. B. Folsom, treasurer of 
Kodak; Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods; Rolland 
J. Hamilton, president of American 


Gano 


Eastman 








Harriman, chairman 
of Union Pacific Robert E Wi vl. 
president, and D. M. Nelson, vice 
of Sears, Roebuck: E. R 
chairman of United 


Radiator W \ 


president, 


Stettinius, Jr... 


States Steel; Sidney J. Weinberg, of 
Goldman, Sachs and Co.; A, D. White 
side, president of Dun and Bradstreet: 
S. Clay Williams, chairman of R. J 


Revnolds Tobacco The after-dinner 
talk didn’t break up till midnight 
Besides a 


officials, the anti-monopoly commission 


half dozen administrative 


includes three Senators and three Re p 
resentatives and runs from conserva 


tive to liberal 
Sen. O’Mahoney’s Career 


The 


which Sen 


corporation licensing bill for 
O'Mahoney 


season and out 


has plugged in 
this Wvo 


member of 


has made 
ming Senator a prominent 


the commission, He's a“ Massachusetts- 


born Democrat, serving as first as- 
sistant postmaster general in 1933 un- 
til appointed to succeed the late Sen. 
Kendrick, for whom he'd been. secre- 


tary when studying law at George- 
town University It was O'Maho’nev 
in the davs when he was a prize- 


winning debater. In Ye Domesday 
Book, the class of °20 Law rated him 
“the noblest Roman of them all” and 


he’s taken himself very seriously ever 
since. He was a leader in the fight 
against the court bill but is still New 
Dealish. He's a sincere advocate of 
his anti-monopoly bill, claiming that 


it will help to preserve private busi 
ness. The 
committed 

Sen Borah roars like 


Administration has never 
itself on the measure. 


a lion against 








f a a 
HERE, THE “SHIRTSLEEVE DINNERS”—The Washington home of Richard C. 
Patterson, young assistant secretary of commerce, which has been the scene in recent 
evenings of meetings between industrial executives and brain trusters. 
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Herman Oliphant Christian J. Peoples (alt.) Richard C. Patterson 


THESE ARE THE MONOPOLY INVESTIGATORS 


THESE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 


Is THe HANDS of these fif 

men lies the determinat 

to a very large extent, of ¢ 
future relationship of priva 
enterprise and the fede: 
government. From their fir 
ings may eventually come t 
legislation that will clar 
our present muddled ant 
trust laws. Six of the fift: 
are representative of the t 
houses of Congress. The oth 


nine, including three alt 


Herris 4 Being Harris & Bwing International nates, represent various ad 
. Carroll Reece Edward C. Eicher Hatton W. Sumners ministrative departments 
THESE FROM THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH THESE SENATORS 





Wide World Wide World 
Garland S. Ferguson, Jr. Ewin L. Davis (alt.) Thurman Arnold hy 
Members of the Federal Trade Commission Assistant Attorney General Jeseph C. O'Mahoney 





International International Wide World 
William O. Douglas Jerome N. Frank (alt.) Isador Lubin Int 
Members of the Securities and Exchange Commission Department of Labor William E. Boral 





Harris @ Kev International 


Department of the Treasury Department of Commerce William H. King 
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oly and also advocates federal 

of corporations. His _per- 
e on the commission is unpre- 


King of Utah is a conservative 
rat who has never been led 
from the Mormon’s punctilious 
for property. In the recent ses- 
f Congress he introduced a bill 
neal the Tydings-Miller resale 
naintenance act and proposing, 
od measure, that those engaging 
h contracts be subject to crimi- 
penalties. King’s position is ex- 
ed to assure consideration by the 
ission of the effects upon the 
flow of competition of the Robin- 
Patman and Tydings-Miller acts 
run counter to the main body 

e anti-trust laws. 


How Rep. Eicher Stands 

Rep. Eicher of Iowa is a 100% 
New Dealer from a normally Repub- 
lican district and consequently recog- 
nizes who butters his bread. With 
Harry Hopkins he stood for Wearin 
in the recent Senatorial primary con- 
test. He was an early defender of the 
Constitutionality of the holding com- 
pany act and is sponsor of a bill to 
tighten up the Clayton anti-trust act 
to prohibit acquisition of control of 
one corporation by another, through 
the purchase of stock or assets, which 
might have the effect of restraining 
competition. 

Rep. Sumners is a_ conservative 
Democrat from Dallas. He battled 
against the court bill and as chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee will be powerful in shaping re- 
vision of the anti-trust Taws when 
Congress actually takes hold of the 
ob 

B(razilla). Carroll Reece is a Ten- 
nessee mountaineer who taught con- 
ventional economics at New York 
University. He’s a conservative Re- 
publican and has a good record with 
his business constituents. 


Arnold’s Background 


Thurman Arnold is a Wyoming boy 
and one-time mayor of Laramie. In 
background are Princeton and 
Harvard Law School. Despite a dis- 
concerting frankness he’s easy to like. 
He has seared business men with a Jot 
mumbo jumbo about the early 
emise of the capitalistic system, but 
’s for its survival. He believes in 
eserving competition where possible 
t thinks it’s too late in some lines. 

\s assistant attorney general he’s 
ng to get as far as he can with the 
li-trust laws as they stand and his 
perience is intended to point to the 
d and nature of revision by Con- 
(Garland Ferguson, four times chair- 
of the Federal Trade Commis- 
in the rotation of that office, has 





a good legal mind. He prefers a com 
fortable rut but takes hold of a major 
assignment He is a_ conservative 
Democrat from North Carolina but as 
a member of a bi-partisan body he 
serves the New Deal as he would any 
Administration. His alternate on the 
investigating Ewin L 
Davis, is a Roosevelt appointee to the 
FTC and has done much to build up 
its importance and authority. 

Who doesn’t know William Orville 
Douglas, the rumple-headed  oldish 
young law professor from Yale who 
has put the New York Stock Ex 
change over the barrel? Jerome Frank, 
SEC’s alternate on the anti-trust com 
mission, apparently didn’t leave many 
friends behind him at the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration where he 
was general counsel for a couple of 
years, but he performed odd jobs in 
PWA’s division and this year Roose- 
velt appointed him to SEC. 

Herman Oliphant is another law 
professor. He came to Washington via 
Chicago, Columbia, and Johns Hop- 
kins universities in 1933 as general 
counsel of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration but soon graduated to the 
Treasury where his ingenuity in devis- 
ing cruel and unusual forms of taxa- 
tion endeared him to the President. 


commission, 


Lubin Trained at Brookings 


Isador Lubin is the lively young 
commissioner of labor _ statistics, 
trained in Brookings Institution—a re- 
search institution of wide repute 
which sometimes annoys New Dealers 
very much—to look to both cause and 
effect of political and social experi- 
mentation in economics. Lubin walks 
fast but he walks on the ground. 
Business men rely on his figures and 
respect his opinions. 

Richard C. Patterson, the young as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, is the 
only business man on the anti-trust 
commission and shares with John W. 
Hanes, of SEC, the hope that co-oper- 
ation between business and the Roose- 
velt Administration can still be at- 
tained. One of his big assets is Mrs. 
Patterson. Their home is the present 
scene of animated discussion between 
big business executives and brain trust- 
ers who have conjured up frightening 
images of each other. The industry 
with which Patterson was associated 
as executive vice president of National 
Broadcasting Co. is one into whose 
operations the anti-trust commission 
probably will delve. 


Peoples Studies Cement Buying 


Rear Admiral Christian J. 
the Treasury's alternate on the com- 
mission, is a retired naval supply of- 
ficer who heads the government’s pro- 
curement division. He has lately been 
assigned to the task of devising a 
means of purchasing cement that will 


Pex yples, 





l 
break up the basing point system 
his office will furnish the commissix 
with a complete record of bids which 
point, in the opinion of New Dealers 
to arbitrary control of prices by s ip 
pliers. 


These government officials and Con 


gressmen, together with many others 
behind the 


that will conduct the most searching 


scCchnC, COT pose a group 
investigation of the internal economic 
industry 
Pujo 


money trust investigation 26 years ago 


and financial structure’ of 


that has been made since the 


Auto Outlook Rosier 


Although a rapid recovery 

isn’t expected, the industry 

thinks it’s past the crisis. 
Derrort Week 
“The patient has successfully 


( Business Bureau 

passed 
the crisis and all indications point to 
Thus a 


complete—if slow—recovery.” 


business physician might now word 
a bulletin on the state of mind of the 
automotive industry. 

Several factors have contributed to 
the first material improvement in au- 
tomotive sentiment since the begin- 
ning of the year. First of all, retail de- 
liveries in June, while nothing to brag 
about, did not take the sharp drop 
expected. Second, lower-priced lines 
Plymouth and Dodge, for example 
reacted well to sales and advertising 
stimuli and increased their percentage 
of total business, indicating at least a 
crack in the sales resistance dam _ be- 
hind which the lower and middle in 
come brackets of the country’s popu- 
lation have been hiding. 


Sales Drives Help Orders 


Most important, perhaps, in stimu 
lating increased retail activity 
been the factory efforts to develop 
sales to major line dealers. These 
drives were designed primarily to ex 
pedite cleanup on 1938 model dealer 
stocks, but actually have resulted in 
stimulating sufficient demand to cause 
dealers to place orders for additional 
numbers of cars. As a result, several 
plants have been enabled to continue 
production—even though at low levels 
—where formerly the necessity for a 
complete shut-down as early as mid 
June had been taken for granted 

The contra-seasonal improvement in 


have 


sales which accompanied reduction in 
price differential new and 
used cars has further stimulated fac 


bet ween 


tories toward increased cost-cutting 
If the present improvement im sen 


timent holds up, 1939 models will 
carry materially lower  price-tags 
Every effort is now being directed 


Machine tool in 


disappeared 


toward that end 


quiries, which virtually 


toward the end of May, have under 
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gone a sudden and healthy revival— 
and the inquiries are for a character 
of equipment which definitely indi 
cates that lower production costs are 
the chief objective. 

At the same time, orders went out 
several weeks ago to increase pressure 
on suppliers for lower prices for 1939 
model commitments. In Detroit it is 
taken for granted that such automo 
tive pressure was in large part re 


sponsible for last week’s announce- 


ment of reduction in steel prices. 


Price Concessions Indicated 


So far, in the main, parts suppliers 
have not looked kindly on the idea of 
sharpening cost-cutting pencils, but 
indications now exist that sizable price 
concessions will be made if the auto- 
mobile offer definite 
commitments for increased volume. 

Another factor that has had an im- 
portant bearing on changing the down- 
ward trend of automotive sentiment is 
the reaction to the definite stand on 
stabilization of the United Automobile 
Workers taken by Homer Martin and 
union conservatives. The industry is 
hopeful that greater responsibility on 
the part of organized labor in the 
carrying out of contracts designed to 
maintain peaceful relations will arise 
from the present U.A.W. strife. 

So far there has been no indication 
sentiment 


manufacturers 


that the improvement in 
will be reflected in any 
the conservative amount of 


increase in 
change 





Organ Doubles Capacity 
Of Telegraph Circuit 








International 


AST week Western Union engineers 


4 demonstrated how 96 telegraphic 
messages can now be sent simultaneously 
in one direction over a single circuit by 
using different tone pitches, to carry the 
messages. For purposes of the demon- 
stration, a regular Hammond electric 
organ was used. The “tone detective” 
at the right showed by means of lighted 
notes on a musical seale the frequencies 
of tones used to carry various messages. 





planned for 1939 models. The answer 
to requests for greater latitude as to 
1939 plans up to now has been: “If 
fall and winter business turns out bet- 
ter than we have been anticipating, 
the thing to do is to take advantage 
of it, when it develops, by reducing 
prices.” 

And, of course, the slight improve- 
ment in the retail picture has not 
been sufficient to change 
the outlook for the summer months— 
calling for the shut-downs 
for clean-ups and changeovers, even 
within individual 


materially 
longest 


though staggered 
plants, in recent history. 


Fixing Tire Prices 
Manufacturers reported ready 


to issue “trial balloon” fair 
trade contracts in Chicago. 


NATIONALLY advertised brands of tires 
probably will be selling at fixed mini- 
mum prices under fair trade contracts 
in Chicago and Cook County, IIL, 
within a few weeks. Four months of 
negotiation have brought the effort of 
independent tire dealers to obtain fair 
trade contracts (BW—Apr16°38,p16) 
to a point where signatures are about 
ready to go down on dotted lines. 
Some manufacturers have already pre- 
pared their contracts. Others are doing 
so now. 

The Phillips Petroleum Co., which 
sells tires made by the Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co., will not become a party 
to the Chicago fair trade contracts. 
But Phillips is expected to maintain 
prices of Lee tires at levels comparable 
to those of other lines handled by in- 
dependent retailers. A similar course 
will be followed by small independent 
retailers served by the National Gas 
& Oil Sales Co., which buys Lee tires 
from Phillips and supplies small inde- 
pendents, and by the National Greas- 
ing Palace, Inc., and its eight filling 
stations, which sell Lee tires at retail. 


Some Prices Not Affected 


Prices of Atlas tires, made by the 
Atlas Supply Co., subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, and handled 
in Chicago by Standard Oil of In- 
diana, will not be affected by the fair 
trade contracts. Neither will the prices 
of private brand lines distributed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and the Western Auto 
Supply Co. 

Despite the fact that 
dealers expect to get more for tires 


independent 


than they are getting today—such an 
advance in the average price level is 
the whole objective of the fair trade 
drive—they do not believe Sears, 
Montgomery Ward, and Western will 
materially increase the proportion of 
the retail business they now control. 
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Although California deal 
operated under state-wide fa 
contracts for more than a 
Chicago contracts, when and 
effective, will 
“trial balloon” showing both 


become const 


turers and dealers how 
prices on advertised lines will 
work in a metropolitan market 
price-cutting 
Dealer dema 
price protection is not limited 


private brand 


tition is strong. 


cago, but is heard in nearly ey 
of importance in the 43 stat; 
have fair trade laws. The inc: 
tire dealers, made desperate 
rate competition, have come v« 
upsetting the applecart of dist: 
They holding inv: 
to a minimum, exchanging tires 
themselves to obtain needed siz: 


have been 


What Experiment Will Show 


As a laboratory, Chicago will 
both advantages and disadvay 
Its proximity to Milwaukee and to 
Gary, Ind., may indicate to wh 
tent motorists will be willing to ¢ 
of town to buy nationally adv 
brands at cut rates. On the other | 
it will also tend to show wheth« 
independent dealers are right in 
ing that stabilization of prices in 
cago will tend to stabilize pric: 
neighboring cities. But it is also poi 
out that since Chicagoans are not 
order catalogue users, the experi: 
will provide no final answer to 
question of how fair trade would \ 
out if applied generally—in 1 
cities and in rural areas as well as | 
metropolitan centers. 


Chains Ask Price Law 


Owners of multiple grocery 
stores do a flip-flop, urging 
what they once fought. 


“No doubt you are concerned, as 
are, with the widespread price cut! 
and absence of satisfactory marg 
on a large number of the items 
ried in food stores. . . . Our as 
ciation has approved the Unfair Sa 
Act. . . . We regret that the f 
trade appears to be unable to achi« 
the constructive objectives of s 
without resorting to g 
ernment aid. The National A 
sociation of Food Chains hopes | 
you. . . will call for and rec 
support from every 
food industry . . . to a 
to put the food industry 
order.” 

Thus did the president of the N 
tional Association of Food Cha 
Lewis W. Cole, write to J. Fra 
Grimes, chairman of the National F 
& Grocery Conference Committ 
early this month. Thus did the f 


legislation 


division of 
moverme 


house 
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ng 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES’... 


J )HN JONES is one of millions 


in 
LT 


hat 


ixuf 


an wage-earners, salaried 


fessional workers whose 


ial income is more than $1,000. 


casionally purchases articles 


instalment plan. 


tics would have vou believe 


he fosters heedless buving of 


y 
o 


cS, promotes extray agance, 


iles up debt and contributes to 


r prolongs a business depression 


TY 


he 
iney 


believe that his instalment 


purchases are a huge proportion 


ot 


not 


al 


at all 


j 


ll retail purchases, which is 


truc. 


| believe it is mv duty as head of a 


ational organization, with 4,500 


talment sales, to tell 


1 
th 
til 


ment buyer 


iploves, specializing in financing 


you the 


about John Jones—sound in- 


and to offset much 


nisinformation which has been 


Dep 


people's purchases 


Cc 


more 


ec 


wih 


C 


i 


cash 


ressions 


is being spread about him 


are not caused by 


Purchase and 


nsumption Create more business, 


bs, more wealth, more pros 

Depressions are caused 
people stop normal purchas- 
[o blame any depression on 
stalment purchasers means 
stalment buying must drop 
much greater proportion than 


1 short term credit buying. 


a name tthe fa ereon 


by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





The facts shown by tne recent report of 
the Unired States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 
retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 
about $2,900,000,000. 


Toral retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which oniy 12.2%, 
$5,000,000,000, 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all retail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 


or 


were instalment sales and 


allinstalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re 


tail sales made for cash or on open credit 


It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 
volume of sales for cash or open « redit, and 
not the drop in instalment sales, causes and 


prolongs a business depression. A total 


19 
retail instalment debt of $2.90 
000,000, which is reduced during a 
depression, need not cause concern 
Systematic saving 1s one of the 


basic principles of accumulating 


wealth. Sound instalment buving 


encourages the budgeting of fam 


ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable famil\ 
possessions. It produces mass 


buving power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 


in much lower prices on articles 


generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in 
dustries— the automobile, refriget 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 


factories busy and labor employed 


It has raised America’s living 
standard far above that of any 
other nation. It has made yester 


dav's luxuries today's necessities 


Upon the above facts, I believe 
all 


find that John Jones 


that reasonable persons will 
sound instal 


He is 


a worthy and valuable contributor 


ment kuyer-—is not a menace. 


to the prosperity of American 
business and to the happiness of 


American life. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 


BALTIMORE 


sgn 


apital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


NG MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE | 





Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 
Account Financing, Fac g and 
Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


trorigr 


S. AND CANADA 


- a OE 
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chains put their stamp of approval 


form of legislation designed 


upon a 
to prohibit selling at less than cost 
plus 69% which they would have 
laughed off a decade ago. Now they 
accept it, because, unless such legis 
lation is passed, an increasing num- 


ber of manufacturers will set minimum 
the laws of 438 


resale prices, which 


states authorize. 


“Fair Trade” Forges Ahead 
“Fair trade” has got only the toe 
of its shoe in the grocers’ door hereto- 


fore. This week it was in up to the 
ankle. 

Last November Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, which was operating under the 
“fair trade” laws in the drug field, 
took a flyer into the grocery field 


and established “fair trade” contracts 
on Palmolive soap in Ohio. This week 
General Foods followed suit, put Jell-O, 
Maxwell House Coffee, and Swans 
Down Cake Flour under fair trade in 
Ohio, too (BW—Jun18'38,p27). 
Promptly Colgate decided to extend 
its program, put minimum prices on 
Super Suds. Procter & Gamble as 
promptly announced it would fix prices 
on Oxydol, Camay Soap, and Crisco. 
And Lever Bros. right along 
with Rinso, Lux, and Spry. 

None too confident of how the Ohio 
experiment will work out and fearful 
lest fixed prices on nationally adver- 
tised brands invite intensified compe- 
tition from chain store private brands, 
the manufacturers hope that the dis- 
tributors will succeed in rallying be- 
hiad the selling law, end 
price wars, and avert 
for more rigorous price controls. 


came 


below-cost 
the necessity 


Brewers’ Civil War 
A big new issue comes along 


to make their old angers and 
rancors more rancorous. 


As far as industrial unity is concerned, 
things are bound to get a lot worse 
in the brewing business before they get 
any better. 

Despite occasional rumors of peace, 
induced by a common need for improved 
public relations, the three associations 
within the industry are as far apart as 
they ever were (BW—Apr4'36,p14) and 
the introduction of a new what 
to do about branch bottling of beer— 
hasn't helped one bit either to bridge 
the schism between those who distribute 
nationally and those who market their 
brew locally or to resolve the prideful 
differences of opinion between the old- 
line brewers and those who got their 
start with prohibition near-beer. 

The branch bottling 
must now be disposed of before ges- 























Issue 


issue, which 


tures toward 
realistically resumed, was projected on 


rapprochement can be 


the national scene last year by the 
American Brewers Association. It took 
the form of a bill in Congress, House 
Bill No. 9050, providing that “no fer- 
mented malt liquors shall be bottled 
or canned in any place other than the 
bottling house of the brewery in which 
such fermented malt liquors are pro- 
duced.” The bill didn’t get anywhere 
the last session, but the A.B.A. will al 
most certainly intensify its drive when 
the legislaters get back to business. 

Reason for A.B.A.’s sponsorship of 
the measure is apparent. Composed 
largely of brewers who got their start 
during prohibition and who keep pretty 
close to home in their marketing opera- 
tions, the Chicago association regards 
with unfeigned suspicion the machina- 
tions of all the big national brewers— 
particularly those who ship their beer 
in 63 gal. hogsheads to private bottling 
plants for redistribution. Such beer, 
distributed either under the shippers’ 
name or under the bottling plant's pri- 
vate label, can be sold much more 
cheaply in the local market than it 
could if the extra freight 
bottles and cans had to be averaged in 
to the retail price. 


A.B.A. Speaks Right Out 


In its condemnation of the branch 
bottling practice, the A.B.A. doesn’t 
mince words. It contends that the 
private bottlers frequently make two 
barrels of beer out of one by the 
simple expedient of adding water and 


costs on 


carbonic acid gas. Not only is the gov- 
ernment thus done out of its 85 per 
bbl. tax but, it is argued, such doctor- 
ing of beer is injurious to health and 
the reputation of the brewing business. 

The big brewers who use branch bot- 
tling to any extent in their marketing 
operations—notably Schlitz and Rup- 
by these accusa- 


pert—are incensed 
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tions, maintain they can a 
the private bottlers under 
trol on threat of franchise « 
Nevertheless, the A.B.A 
both the other trade asso 
The United St 


ers Association, composed « 


tough spot. 


line brewers, big and littk 
has to tread warily, for its t 
members are Schlitz and R 

ough discussion of the issuc 
feature of the U.S.B.A. cor 
New next October 
Industries, Inc., is similar] 
although its two biggest me: 
and Pabst, di 
redistribut 


Orleans 


heuser-Busch 
their 
members use the private bot 


brew s for 


Most Brewers Ship Inters\ ite 


What percentage of last : 
000,000 bbl. of beer (only | 
short of the pre-prohibition 
moved through the private } 
anybody’s guess, but the out 
the fight is of considerable in 
for 85% of the brewers ship t! 
interstate in one form or ano! 

Three states already prohib 
bottling—Colorado, Indiana, a: 
sylvania. Kentucky enacted a 
cently which prohibits any nev 
bottling plants, but protects + 
ready in existence. Texas, w! 
mits private bottling, levies a 
tive tax on companies operat 
than one bottling plant whic! 
the same brand of beer. Lega! 
uity in some states, like New \ 
already minimized 
Omaha enacted an ordinance 


private | 


the sale within the city limits 
or soft drinks not bottled at the 

These legislative straws in t! 
are hailed by the A.B.A. as a s 
of ultimate success in getting 


eral ban on branch bottling 





Army Tests Single-Motor, Two-Propeller Plane 














I AST week the War Department announced successful completion of tests of a 
7 


propellered airplane powered with a single motor. 


The two propellers. \ 


rotate in opposite directions, operate on separate drive shafts, one enclosed with 


other. 
efficiency when operating at high speed. 


Chief advantage is the elimination of engine torque without loss of pro; 
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_— with supermarket operators, and some 
g r ray Tg ie times even labor umons and independ 
{ MARKETING ANGLES ent merchants not connected with the 
5 food business, ganged up and managed 
S to lick the measures evervwhere but 
hy did Rep. O’Day desert Patman bill? ... Fair ‘m Atlantic City, which got a &5.000 
abe pro and con... . Soaking cigarettes. . . . Stay super tax. Last week the New Jersey 
.upermarket taxes... . Times has a “special” Supreme Court granted writs of 
tiorari to the American Stores (Cs 
V 40 of the 75 House sponsors to snuff. Five states, whose taxes are 4 & P. and the Food Fair. Inc.. to 
ip to make radio speeches in mainly on cigarettes, also slap a tax have the Atlantic City tax set asic 
iohalf of the Patman death-sentence on the paper smokers use to roll their Two Camden supermarket operator 
store tax bill, the independent own. Arkansas has the highest tax were likewise waiting to hear fron 
, ints and other small business 5¢ a pack—but Ohio had the biggest their applications for writs to have th 
, listed in the Freedom of Oppor- take last year—88,255,000. Camden ordinance set aside as well 
tu Legion are getting ready for a a 
big campaign on behalf of their pet leg- I his spring, after Camden, N. J., put As amended by the Wheeler-Lea bill 
e project next session. All they through a levy of $10,000 on super the Federal Trade Commission Act pro 
have to do is raise the money to buy markets, other New Jersey towns fell vides that all cease and desist order 
state ' en the air. Meanwhile, in the all over each other trying to get through become final 60 days after they'r 
: ry campaigns a good many Con- similar taxes of their own (BW served—unless the respondents file px 
men are hitching their wagons to May28'38,p22). Consumers, working titions for review in a U. S. Circuit 


the vote-getting Patman bill. As far 
as Legion members can see, there’s only 
one possible fly in the ointment—the 
tude of the President. Right now, 
they are wondering if the resignation 
of Rep. Caroline O'Day from the com- 
mittee of 75 sponsors was in any way 
P suggested by her great and good friend 
he White House. They will watch 
the deliberations of the anti-trust in- 
vestigating commission for a further 
hint on that. 





F air trade surveys rarely present any 
rprises. R. H. Macy & Co. of New 
York, for example—the world’s largest 
irtment store and the toughest op 
ponent of the fair trade system of 
| ‘ resale price fixing—recently made its “SEE IF KOPPERS MAKES IT" 
periodic check-up on fair trade and 
vered to nobody's surprise that 





es on some 4,000 products had been 


té » M ace +. “2 -e . 
boostéd some 14% on account of The City of Chicago has placed an order with hoppers 
the fair trade laws. Books were up 
17.2%. said Macy, liquor up 11.8%, Company, Western Gas Division for 2,100 fire hydrants. 


cosmetics 8.6%, and drugs 15.5%. Now 


New York State Pharmaceutical They will be specially built, conforming to the standard 
\ssn. turns up with a fair trade sur- me : 
4 - Chicago fire plugs. 
— proving that the general price 
level of 106 r ite F » on se 
of 106 drug items has dropped The Western Gas Division also produces water 
34° on account of the fair trade laws. 
For a real old-fashioned unbiased sur- works valves, sluice gates, riveted and welded steel pipe, 


vey the trade is going to have to wait 
until next year when the $2,000,000 riveted and welded platework, tanks, castings and other 


WPA fair trade survey—just now get- 


ett ee 


ting under way—produces some valid equipment for water works and sewerage systems. 


res ilts. 

. KOPPERS COMPANY + PITTSBURGH 
Cigarettes are necessities taxed as if 
they were luxuries. Twenty-one states 


5 and the federal government know what [Beiter and paaee Plants - - Castings - - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 
= ish source of revenue tobacco taxes Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - DHS 
. bye! ray oe oe — “a | Bronze - Fast’s Couplings - Fire Hydrants - Industrial Chemicals 
= 7 hoi pg Be mae tan coe | | Meipal Incinerators < Piston Rings ~ Plte-Work, Tanks 
: the federal government $552,254,145 in Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 

ch 1°S7 and the states $51,060,000. Only : Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - Tar Products - 
Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - Waterproofing - Valves 


ama, Arizona, South Carolina, and 


nessee go the whole hog along with 
federal government and tax all to nq @) P Pp c R 5 


= ' ) products—from cigarsites down 
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Court 
Cease and desist orders served on or 
before enactment of the Wheeler-Lea 
bill (March 21) became final May 20. 
During that time respondents in 22 
cases filed petitions for review 
them Raladam Co., charged with mis- 
representation of the remedial value of 
Marmola; U. S. Steel, ordered to aban- 
don its Pittsburgh plus pricing system; 
accused of misrepresent- 


of Appeals in the meantime. 


among 


Bourjois, Inc., 
ing its perfumes; California Rice Indus- 
try, charged with price collusion; Oliver 
Bros. and others, against whom actions 


have been launched under the Robin- 
son-Patman act. 


The New York Times is announcing 
a special supplement to be devoted to 
the 1989 New York World’s Fair. The 
section will carry special articles by 
famous authorities, covering every ma- 
jor division of the fair. It'll be in full 
color, and its circulation is expected to 
top 1,000,000. The 
comes well in advance, since the date 
set for the supplement’s publication is 
Sunday, March 5, 1939. 


announcement 





Microfilm Saves Space and Money 


Banks, railroads, oil companies, and other businesses 
keep many records this way. And look at the use 


being made for income-tax purposes! 


In addition to the 90,000,000 Social 
Security records and documents which 
have already been microfilmed, 75,000,- 
000 more are going to go through the 
same modern process. Besides, 36,000,- 
000 6x 4-in. file cards in the Census 
Bureau have been reduced to tiny 
sequential photographs on 100-ft. rolls 
of 16-mm. movie film and will hence- 
forth occupy less than 1% of their 
former filing space. 


Used to Expedite Work 


Over 2,000 banks preserve similarly 
a microfilm copy of every check pre- 
sented for payment or certification. 
Great libraries all over the world make 
available the contents of their most 
precious volume on prim 35-mm. strips 
railroads, 
insur- 


of cellulose acetate. Great 
great department 
ance companies are finding a multitude 
which microfilming will 


stores, great 


of ways in 


! 


expedite work and save money, yet the 
art of high-speed microfilming is little 
more than 10 years old. 

Briefly, microfilming consists in pho- 
tographing checks, letters, 
books, engineering drawings, what- 
have-you, on 100-ft. strips of 16- or 
35-mm. movie film. Though the neg- 
ative film shows blacks and whites in 


rec yrds, 


reverse, it is as legible as a positive 
when projected onto a screen in original 
or larger size or when examined with a 
magnifying glass in routine reference 
fashion. If a positive paper copy of 
any negative is desired it can be fur- 
nished larger, smaller, or the same size 
as the original. Cartons for 100-ft. reels 
measure 4x 4x1 in. Thus in that small 
space can be filed 4,812 microfilms of 
3x 5-in. cards or 2,352 microfilms of 
standard 84x 11-in. letters. 

Cost of the film is $5.50 per 200 ft. 
(two 100-ft. reels) including develop- 








EASY READING 








When it’s necessary to read or copy details from any microfilmed 
record, the operator slips the particular reel of microfilm into a Recordak translucent 
screen projector and whirls it quickly to place. Projections of such 16-mm. micro- 
films are as easy to read as the originals, 
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ment. Cost of 35-mm. film 
used on larger work is 87 per 
reel, including development 
Microfile film, which is made 
cally grainless for larger-than 
enlargements, comes slightly 
One company estimates that the 
maintaining a six-drawer vert 
housing 12,000 5.x 8-in. cards is 
$10 per year. The contents 
12,000 cards can be 
three of the 4x 4x 1]-in. carto: 


housed 


Pioneer in the Process 


Although many 
countries have experimented wit 


persons in 


crofilming ever since photograp! 
became generally available in t} 
nineties, the pioneer in high-spe: 
crofilming is a subsidiary of Ea 
Kodak Co., the Recordak Corp 
Madison Ave., New York. In 192: 
Recordak system was first instal 

a New York bank to make pern 
checks passing throug 
(Permanency is attested by the Bureas 
of Standards, which holds that ce 
acetate film will last as long as 
rag paper.) 

Bankers from miles around car 
to see one compact machine busil; 
gaged in recording checks at th« 
of 100 per minute or 6,000 per 
and another machine, the project 
“reader,” bringing the tiny pict 
back to normal size or larger for 


records of 


amination. Striking feature of the R 
cordak is its ability to adjust a 
matically the amount of film neces 
for recording records of varied 

If ever found checks 
follow letters, and letters follow ch: 
with each using just the right am 
of film, no more, no less. Equ 
striking is the fact that it takes 
time to find a record in a prop 


assembled reel of microfilms thar 
; 
} 


desirable, 


does to go to a file cabinet and 
it through. 


Idea Finds New Applications 


From the banks, the microfilm 
spread to other businesses and librar 
and government departments. Eq 
ment developed to meet changing si! 
ations. Besides the Secur 
Board and the Census Bureau in Wa 
ington, the Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress, the army and 
navy and others fell more or less rap 
idly into line. The Navy Departn 
is now even beginning to take micr 


Social 


photographs of laboratory appara! 
such as depth gauges, in sequence 
certain important experiments p 
gress. The Bureau of Internal Reve 
makes microfilms of income tax retur 

More surprising perhaps to busir 
and business men is the fact 1 
the bureau permits the officials 
states having income taxes to se 
microfilm copies of income tax retu 
after they have been audited for c 
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PROJECTION DESK—When an engineer 
of Detroit Edison wishes to consult a 
microfilmed drawing, he inserts the 
; film in this desk, depresses a 


35-mm. 
foot treadle, and views the drawing 
J clearly, full size. The desk, developed 


by Recordak for Detroit Edison, is the 
first of its kind. 


parison with state income tax returns. 
A growing number of railroads are 
trying out the idea of microfilming 
waybills to expedite freight service. 
| Department stores make up monthly 
charge account statements on a single 
ledger sheet with no carbons. This 
sheet becomes the statement when 
mailed to the customer; the stores’ only 
record is a microfilm thereof which 
can be referred to much more readily 
than a paper record in the files. Metro- 
5 politan newspapers make 35-mm. mi- 
crofilm copies of every page of every 
edition. The negative is kept in a 
vault for subsequent reproduction if 
necessary; positive microfilm copies are 
furnished to libraries and individuals 
at a subscription price surprisingly low. 
Thus 830 pages of newspaper may be 
filed away on one 100-ft. reel of film. 
New York Public Library expected 
only an enormous saving of space in 
stacks; now its officials maintain 
that the public can locate particular 
articles far more rapidly in a micro- 
film reader than by thumbing through 
newsprint pages. 


he 





aden’ 





Texan Topography Filmed 


Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys, Dallas, 
has not only microfilmed the topog- 
graphy of much of the state of Texas 
for great oil companies and others, but 
is now engaged in microfilming every 
abstract record in every Texan county 
clerk’s office. Detroit Edison puts all 
its engineering drawings on film, one 
3x 44-in. sheet occupying one frame 
fim. Larger drawings are 


of 35-mm. 


hot in sections. Nash Engineering like- 
Wise microfilms each of its drawings, 
parking negatives in a fireproof vault 
and utilizing positive films for its every 


work, 





Ten years after its beginnings Re- 
cordak has run into surprisingly little 
competition. International Film Book 
Co. started in some time ago, but 
slithered to the wall last December. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, foresaw 
the inroads that microfilming might 
make in its filing business and bought 
out the Film-A-Record, whose various 
machines do substantially the same 
kind of job as Recordak. Business 
in the new line is so good that the 
corporation does not want to say much 
about it. Remington Rand recommends 
du Pont film while Recordak plays with 
Eastman, as might be expected. 


Portable Outfit Brought Out 


Seeing that Recordak was so con- 
tinually busy with its installations in 
banks, government offices, railroads, in- 
surance companies and such, Folmer 
Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., rea- 
soned that it had a broad field to 
cultivate in abstracting and in libraries, 
laboratories, engineering departments, 
and other unplowed fields, with the re- 
sult that it brought out the portable 
Graflex Photorecord, which weighs only 
42 lb. complete, including lighting sys- 
tem and everything. One of these out- 


fits went with the South Sea Expedi- | 


tion in 1937 to take exact sequential 
records of the sun’s eclipse. Another is 
recording all of Thomas A. Edison’s 
notebooks. Still others make micro- 
films of hospital X-ray films, microfilms 
of small parts for inventory records, 
identification cards for industry, rogues’ 
gallery shots for the police. One sur- 
geon is planning to take shots of his 
operations with a Photorecord, using 
a foot pedal whenever he uncovers any- 
thing which should be recorded. 


Other Services Developed 


In Indianapolis, Record 
Corp. not only does custom micro- 
filming for all comers, but has devel- 
oped cameras and reading devices of 
its own. International Research Corp., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has developed a 
highly versatile Argus microfilm reader 
which Science Service, Washington, is 
distributing to libraries, scientific or- 
ganizations and the like (BW—May28 
38,p2). Folmer Graflex Corp., Roches- 
ter, is handling dealer distribution for 
the same Argus outfit. American Doc- 
umentation Institute, Washington, is 
prepared to furnish microfilm of al- 
most any rare book at modest prices. 
Holbrook Microfilms, Inc., 33 W. 60th 
St., New York, is manufacturing its 
Microcamera which “copies any 
document from ticket stub to double 
page newspaper.” Microfilming has 
had no magazine to call its own until a 
non-profit quarterly, The Journal of 
Documentary Reproduction, published 
by American Library 
N. Michigan Ave., 


first appearance last winter. 


Chicago, made its 


size | 
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Registry | 





Association, 520 | 
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There’s action, too, in Fuel Satisf ACTION 
coordinated action in the pro- 
duction, preparation, and transportation 
of the unexcelled coals mined along 
the Norfolk and Western Railway, that 
enables distributors to maintain at all 
times an adequate supply of this clean. 
dependable, all-purpose fuel. Now is 
the time to store Fuel Satisfaction in 
a for the heavy demands of 


Telephone or write any of the follow- 
ing for further information about Fuel 
Satisfaction: Coal Traffic Department. 
Roanoke, Va., or any of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway's Coal Bureaus located 
at the following addresses: 10 Post Of- 
fice Square, Boston; Marquette Building. 
Chicago; Dixie Terminal Building, Cin- 
cinnati; Union Commerce Building. 
Cleveland: Book Building, Detroit: Reyn- 
olds Building, Winston-Salem: or any 
representative of the railway's Freight 
Traffic Department. 
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NEW 


PRODUCTS 





New processes ... New designs . . . New applications 
of old materials . . . New twists on old ideas .. . 


Artists, who have the job of making 
“renderings” and sample sketches of 


large advertising signs, have long 
wished to be able to show how they 
would shine at night under gaseous 
or incandescent or fluorescent lighting 
Continental Lithograph Corp., 952 E. 
72nd St., Cleveland, is now in a posi- 
tion to furnish Conti-Glo Fluorescent 
Paints which appear as natural colors 
by daylight and glow vividly by in- 


visible ultra-violet light. 


" . . 

k or many years the trend in refrigera 
tor interiors has been almost entirely 
to white porcelain and enamel and 


Now 


of homes and 


lacquer. interiors. recognizing 
that there are a lot 
business 
not permit such luxuries, Crosley Radio 


Corp., Cincinnati, is bringing out a 


locations whose budgets do 


new low-priced electric refrigerator 
which will be lined with galvanized 
Armco Ingot Iron. It will be known 


as the Crosley RFD Special Shelvador. 


Late-stayer-outers will appreciate the 
addition of Luminous Door Rings to 
the cylinder locks on_ their 
Luminous Processes, Inc., Chicago and 


doors. 





New York, designed them out of 
DuPont Lucite, a highly translucent 
plastic. Montgomery Ward, Chicago, 


will market them. 


Almost any garment maker will attest 
that sewing in labels is a fussy, time- 
consuming job. Kaumagraph Co., 200 
Varick St., New York, has developed 
Prestomark, a fabric label so treated 
that it may be applied permanently to 
any type of garment with heat. An 
automatic machine for Prestomark ap- 
plication has been designed by Textile 


Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


Newest Haskelite Com- 
pound Flooring, a three-ply plywood 
bonded with phenolic resin glue which 
is resistant to moisture, termites, and 


flooring is 


rodents. As developed by Haskelite 
Mfg. Corp., 208 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, a new type of tongue and 
groove permits rapid nailing. To pro- 
vide a planking effect and to eliminate 
warping, each 12-in. board is cham- 
ferred down the middle and the edges 
slightly beveled. 


In the Air-O-Lamp, designed by E. G. 
Shinner, president, Air-O-Lamp, Inc., 
711 W. Lake St., Chicago, there is a 
four-bladed electric fan which whirls 
directly over the light bulbs, carrying 














insects 


away heat and eliminating 
which insist on fluttering into lights. 
The fan, which circulates air upward, 
will not scatter papers on desks and 
work tables. 


Suunnn!—Right in Buick’s production 
department, Flint, Mich. one finds a 
“silent room” designed for the testing of 
gears which enter it either via overhead 
conveyor or through special handholes 
in the walls. Room is soundproofed with 
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Some months ago rayor 
used as cord material fo: 
truck tires. United St 
Products, Inc., 1790 Bri 
York, is currently anno 
U.S. Royal Master Tir 


cars will have rayon cord 


Quite a bit of welding 


carried on in places so t 
stricted that the 
room for an orthodox { 
Industrial Products Co 


weld I 





St., Philadelphia, 
Chrome 
Welding Helmet which takes 
and promises to render yeom: 


Somerset 


ing out the Ipco 


W elding helmets and = gos 
equipped with an 
lens and an inexpensive « 
Ww hich 
sparks and metal particles 

it unfit for vision. Mine Safi 
ances Co., at Braddock, Tho: 
Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, is bi 

the M.S.A. Coated Cover GI: 
will resist pitting and opaqu 
50 times as long as ordinary 


expensive 


may be replaced w 





manufactured by 


Acoustiwall, 
Hauserman Co., Cleveland; exteri: 
Though it is in the n 
production, shop noises are shus! 
the ears of testers whose job is to 
quiet gears only for assembly. 


are steel. 
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~ years ago, “Al” Redmond, by 








Tal 

B nat wn inventor, decided to go into 
B bus for himself. A Hoosier by 
; birth. be had been working his way up 
ince before the war, through the shops 
_—_ and engineering departments of sev- 
eral automotive accessory producers. 
Having developed a number of ideas 
‘n connection with small motors, he 
wanted to apply them to such things 

as automobile heater motors. 

He set up shop in a small old plant 
in Flint, Mich., where he was soon 
joined by his brother Ralph. They 

gradually built up the little A. G. Red- 
mond Co., moving to larger and newer 
quarters, time and again, until the 
company was employing around 1,000 
: men during peak seasons—turning out 
small motors and stampings for the 
automotive industry. 
; A year or so ago, things began to 
get tough. Entering into cooperative 
ere rgaining agreements with the United 
{utomobile Workers, the company 
raised wages again and again, until the 
wage level was well above that of its 
mpetition in less highly organized 
tions of the country. 
Organization Hard-Pressed 
The company started to lose some 
Appl ntracts because costs were too high; 
t took others at a loss to keep the 
plant in operation. Shop conditions 
went from bad to worse, until finally, 
0 early this year, with employment down 
bto around 300, “A.G.” decided he had 
3 iad em gh. 
Like many manufacturers in his area, 
She was all ready to close down his 
= plants and go out of business, since he 
could see no way of making a profit. 





He didn't want to be in the manufac- 
turing business anyway under existing 
conditions. His first love was thinking 
up new gadgets and ideas and trying 
to make them work. He was a manu- 
® ‘acturer only by necessity. 
® It was largely Ralph’s idea that 
something might be saved out of the 
situation. Ralph went to Owosso, some 
20 miles from Flint, and found that 
the town was willing to invest some 
money to bring in a new industry. 








The money wasn’t enough, so the 

Pbrothers talked the thing over with 

some of their department heads—the 

shop superintendent, a couple of men 

im the engineering department, the 

. chief ountant, and a couple of 
lls Be othe Chey decided to come in. 

pe F the picture became clearer 

ts and March, formation of the 

On Parts Corp., with Ralph as 





Auto Parts Firm Shares Profits 


\. G. Redmond Co., of Flint, found the going tough; 
.o it reorganized, moved to Owosso, and made a fresh 
tart and a new deal with its employees. 





Unique Profit-Sharing 
| The attempt of the Redmond 
brothers, parts-makers of Owosso, 
Mich., to set up an entirely new 
form of profit-sharing in a widely 
fluctuating business’ will be 
watched closely not only in De- 
troit but in many other places. 
The best-known plans of profit 
sharing or wage guarantees (BW 
—Apr2’38,p22) have been 
fined to large companies which 
enjoy a fairly even year-round 
business. This time it is a small 


company, with a highly seasonal 
market, which is pioneering— 
and thus the Redmond experi- 
| ment is regarded as very signif- 
| icant to business. If successful, it 
may open an entirely new trend 
in management. 











president, was announced. It was to 
take over the equipment and ma- 
chinery of the old Redmond company. 

The union tried to prevent shipment 
of equipment to Owosso, but finally 
gave in when Ralph announced that at 
least 25% of the would be 
drawn from the old company 

Last week Owosso Parts Corp. was 
ready to hire men. But it was hiring 
them under a new type of contract. 
This provided that the workers were 
to share in the profits of the company 
up to an additional 30% of their earn- 
ings for the preceding 12 months. The 
first 20% of this “dividend” was to be 
paid before management could take 
any money out of the company. Above 
that, it was to be 50-50, until the 
workers had their 30% bonus. Thus if 
the company earned 30% profit based 
on its payroll, the workers would get 
25%, management 5%; if earnings were 
40%, workers would get 30% and 
management 10%; additional profits 
would go to management and possibly 
to a wage reserve for bad times. 


workers 


Working on New Products 


Owosso Parts’ major business will | 
be seasonal, as before. You can’t sell | 
heater motors in the spring of the | 
year. Ralph Redmond and his operat- | 


ing associates hope that the production 


curve may be flattened out a bit with | 


' 


new products which “A.G.” is now 
working on, but in the meantime they 


are aiming at nine months per year | 


steady employment. 


| 
To begin with, workers will be paid | 


ree tis 





_—_ 


B, a constant 


national campaign of 
fire prevention 


CAPITAL STOCK 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


lead the crusade 
for greater safety 
of life and property 





The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street, New York 


National Organization of Capital Stock 
Fire Insurance Companies « Est. 1866 








MALLORY VIBRAPACK 


keeps one foot on the ground 


No matter how high they fly... nor what the 
weather, pilots know that if their radio trans- 
mitter is powered with Mallory Vibrapack 
they still have one good foot on the ground. 


A dependable radio signal is vital to the 
safety of air transportation and pilots know 
that Mallory Vibrapack is not only highly 
efficient ... but that it is really economical 
from the standpoint of power consumption. 


In every sense Vibrapack lives up to the 
Mallory slogan, “Perfect Portable Power”. 
It's the choice of experts for operating port- 
able and mobile radio apparatus. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmollo 


ALLORY 


ELECTRICAL, 


M 


PARTS FOR RADIO, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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regular minimum hourly wages, the 
scale depending on the classification of 
work, with the base scales said to be 
slightly higher than current in Owosso, 
and competitive with manufacturers of 
similar lines in other sections of the 
country. 

That base is 
workers, when they sign up, with time 
and a half for overtime and a 40 to 


t+ hour work week. 


guaranteed to the 


Entitled to Share in Profits 


There is no guarantee of continuous 
employment. The company does not 
have the reserve capital for that. But 
every worker will be entitled to his 
share in the profits, based on what he 
earned. Foremen are included, though 
they will receive salaries instead of 
hourly wages. 

The profit sharing plan will become 
effective Mar. 1, 1939, the beginning 
of the slack Workers then 
may take their entire 1938 dividend in 
one lump sum, or—as Ralph Redmond 
instal- 


season, 


hopes—in regularly monthly 


ments, to take the place of wages. 


Eventually, Ralph and his associates 
hope they will be able to substitute a 
nine-months-per-year wage guarantee 
for the guarantee of maintenance of 
minimum hourly wage scales. 

Workers must sign contracts to be- 
have themselves, do a fair day’s work, 
observe shop rules, be on time, come 
If they violate 
proved 


to work sober, etc. 
the agreement and it is 
against them, their employment con- 
tract and share in the profits are au- 
tomatically voided. 

No foreman may fire an employee, 
however. Each will be entitled to a 
fair hearing. Strict seniority will be 
followed during seasonal layoffs. Old 
employees who come over from Flint 
on the new arrangement will 
precedence of employment over newly 
hired men in Owosso. 

It is mainly Ralph’s plan. And it 
will be Ralph, the salesman of the 
family, who will try to carry them out. 
A. G., on the other hand, hopes to 
contribute new ideas for new products 
now that the headaches of manufac- 
turing are no longer his. 


have 


How Britain Handles Labor 


I. American commission will find British give fullest 
play to voluntary action in labor negotiations. They 
don’t like compulsion or government intervention. 


Lonpon (Special Correspondence) — 
One of the first points to strike the 
American commission that is coming 
over to study labor relations in Great 
Britain will inevitably be the emphasis 
that the British place on voluntary 
negotiation and adjustment, their 
vigorous opposition to the kind of com- 
pulsion that is expressed in our Wag- 


ner Act. 

The British system is one of collec- 
tive agreements, made by an organiza- 
tion or organizations of employers and 
a union or group of unions. A single 
employer rarely makes his own inde- 





pendent agreement with the union. 
Therefore, there is no process of a 
union getting better terms from one 
company than from others and then 
using those terms as an argument for 
concessions from the rest. 

As the negotiations and agreements 
are voluntary so is the mechanism for 
bringing up, considering, adjusting and 
settling grievances and 
violations of agreements. Settlement 
in the plant is always preferred. Should 
that fail the difference goes before a 
city-wide or district conference, with 
equal representation of employers and 


complaints, 














TO STUDY LABOR ABROAD—Henry L 


ieme, Wide World, Newsphotos 


Harriman, former president of the U.S. 


Chamber of Commerce; Gerard Swope, president of General Electric Co.; and 
Charles R. Hook, president of American Rolling Mill Co., are the three business men 
on the special committee of nine appointed last week by President Roosevelt to 
survey industrial relations in Great Britain and Sweden. 
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Labor Repor 


Three weeks ago 
Washington Bulletin a: 
that President Roosevelt 
ing to appoint a comn 
study labor relations 
Britain, Business Weel: 
readers reprints of a brik 
tion-and-answer survey 
ish labor legislation, pub! 
July, 1937, under the titk 
British Labor Laws Wor 
At that time, Edw 
Mehren, formerly vice-pr 
of the McGraw-Hill Pu 
Co., publishers of Busines 
was already in England 
viewing employers and en 
on their experience und 
British system for a re} 
McGraw-Hill, similar to 
that he has made on labx 
tions in several other cou: 
The story beginning o 
page is based on Mr. M: 
report. It deals with Great B 
tain’s firmly-maintained 
of voluntary labor negot 
Another section next we: 
discuss some of the latest 
| of this system and tell how 
ish employers answer sor 
the questions that troub! 
| ployers in the United Stat 
The flood of requests f 
prints of Business Week’ 
story offers ample evider 
the alert interest of Ameri: 
dustry in Mr. Mehren’s 1938 
port. 











workers. If again there be f 

issue goes to a conference r 

tive of the national organiz 

the respective sides. In the \ 
jority of cases differences do not ¢g 
beyond the plant. A goodly 
composed in district 
Relatively few go to national 
and adjustment. Up to this sta 
is no interposition of governm: 


consict 


Several Adjusting Mechanism: 
If the national conference 
compose the difference, the Mu 
Labor can suggest recourse to 
a number of types of adjusting 
anism which have been made a 
by law. He can propose a co! 
a single arbitrator, an arbitratio 


or reference to the Industrial 
But he can only propose; use 
one of the mechanisms is dependent 
the consent of both parties. 
Agreement to accept one of t! 
tration methods obviously imp 
intent of both parties to acc 
abide by the decision. As a m 
fact, the decision is always a¢ 
Refusal would be considered 
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“DON'T WORRY. wE'LL GETA 
NEW TRUCK. THEY JUST WANT 


TO BE SURE, THAT'S ALL!’ 


Business executives, always important in com- 
pany buying, need a lot of extra convincing 
before they authorize expenditures today. 
They are buying—there’s no doubt about that. 
But they are examining purchase requisitions 
closely, exercising careful discrimination be- 
tween those things which must be bought now 
and those which may be deferred. To get 
the order, you've got to sell them harder. 
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With more than 100,000 paid subscribers, a proved readership of 3.7 men 
per copy, Business Week’s audience is increased to over 370,000 and reaches 
more executive readers per advertising dollar than any other general mag- 
azine or general business magazine. Business Week sells the men you've 
got to sell, come good times or bad. 
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But the deci- 
sion enforced. If 
either party refuses to accept, it can- 
The volun- 
tary principle is maintained even down 
to the last the 
There is no legal compulsion. 

If the parties cannot 
ment through their voluntary adjust- 
refuse to employ 


palling breach of faith. 
cannot legally be 


not be compelled to do so. 


step in mechanism. 


reach agree- 
ment systems and 
one of the legally available settlement 
mechanisms and if, in his judgment, 
the public involved, the 
Minister of the 
consent of the parties, appoint a Court 


interest is 
Labor can, without 
of Enquiry to investigate the circum 
stances of the dispute. Its purpose is 
io ascertain the facts for the benefit of 
the public, in order that public opinion 
the issue. Its re 
both Houses of 
Parliament and is published by the 
Minister. But the voluntary 
principle is retained. The evident con 


may be focused on 


port is submitted to 


again 


clusion of the court is not a decision: 
not Courts of En- 
quiry, it should be added, are of in- 


it is enforceable. 
frequent appointment. 
Ultimate Weapons Remain 

While a 


settlement by 


difference is in process of 
agreed machinery it is 
there should 
But once the 
agreed machinery has been exhausted, 
either “An 
stoppage may not be without benefit,” 


generally accepted that 
be no stoppage of work. 
side occasional 


can stop. 


remarked one industrialist, “for it is 
notice to both parties that absence of 
will the 
of wages to employees and of produc- 


reasonableness result in loss 
tion to the employers—and those are 
the last things that the 
parties want.” 

Through the British system, there- 
fore, the ultimate still re- 
mains: a strike by the workers, a lock- 
out by the employers. But before this 


respectiv e 


weapon 


drastic weapon is used there is ample 
time and effective machinery for con- 
sideration and settlement—all of it 
voluntary. 

The British are a realistic people. 
They stoutly government in- 
tervention, but if, in special cases, the 
voluntary be applied 
they do not tolerate a bad situation 


oppose 


system cannot 


merely because it is not solvable by 
the most favored method. 


Functioning of Trades Boards 


The voluntary works 
only when both sides are well organized 


mechanism 


and represent majorities in their re- 
spective groups, for then there can be 
discipline within each group and each 
group, in turn, can hold the other up 
to performance. It was clear a gene- 
ration ago that there was sweating in 
the trades where unionism was weak. 
Public opinion stepped in and in 1909 
the Trade Boards Act was 
whereby the Minister of Labor was 


passed, 


empowered to appoint a trade board 
for any industry in which, in his judg- 
ment, the rate of wages prevailing was 
exceptionally low. 

By a further act, in 1918, the power 
to appoint trade boards was widened 
to include any trade where there was 
no adequate mechanism for determin- 
ing, and seeing to the payment of, a 
The ap- 


determine wages, 


trade boards so 
pointed minimum 
which, upon approval by the Minister, 


must be paid by all employers in the 


fair wage. 


trade. The wages are policed by in- 
spectors of the Ministry of Labor. 
These boards not primarily 
agencies for labor negotiation but 
means of enforcing the public opinion 
that sub-standard wages shall not be 


are 





Wide World 
Honorable Ernest 
Brown, British Minister of Labor, will 
be one of the first men interviewed by 
the special study group appointed by 
the President to survey labor-industry 
relationships in England and Sweden. 


MAN TO SEE—The 


paid in the poorly organized trades 
(BW—Jun18°38,p13). 

There is another partial exception 
to the generality of voluntary agree- 
ments. It consists in the legal enforce- 
ment of voluntary agreements. It is 
still experimental, and applies only to 
cotton weaving in a circumscribed ter- 
ritory and to wages. It in- 
terfere with negotiations between em- 
ployers’ organizations and unions. But 


does not 


if these organizations represent 50% 
or more of those engaged on both sides, 
the Minister of Labor, on joint ap- 
plication of the two parties and after 
examination and favorable report to 
him a board of three impartial 
members, is empowered to issue an 
order making the agreed-upon wages 
applicable to and enforceable upon 
(under penalty) all employers in the 


by 
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industry. The purpose of { 

an industry which has } 

in preventing severe wag 

impose the majority opir 

tors and operatives on thy 

to stay outside of agreeny 

than agreed wages, and us 

advantage in price compet 
This (known as ( 

Manufacturing Act) 

1934 and was to apply for 

It evidently has been he! 

has now, on petition of b 


act 


Was 


been extended on a year-t 


Judging the System 
The test of the satisfact. 
negotiation and adjustment 
each of the 
the results 
whether he 


whether 
feels that 
to his 
much by this as by 


part 
have 
side, 
SOTHE 
system. 

Judged by this test the 
of Great Britain 
Unions declare 


system 
a success, 
got for them as much as 
hope to get by any alterna! 
that they have been able t 
They admit that there are 
employers would 
workers if they could, but t 
that the large employers, w 
ership makes employer poli 


who 


and reasonable. 

The emotional phase of 
has long since disappeared B 
labor relations. Now, 
years past, negotiation is and 


and 


on the basis of fact. All of 
unions have research dey 
which constantly study the 


of their respective industries 
far as obtainable, the annua 
reports of the 
therein. Every employer int 
testified to the ability as nm 
of the labor representatives, w 
vigorous industrialist, who 

conducted national 
two of Britain’s half-dozen la 
dustries, stated with deliberat 
“many employers, sitting in 


com pani s 


negotiat 


tions, had been forced to a clos 
of their own figures and busin 
the challenging questions of |: 
gotiators.” 
Parties Loyal to Agreements 
On the employers’ side thers 
mony that labour leaders are | 
will accept conclusions 
the facts. Each 
the scrupulous . observance o! 
ments by the other. One emp! 
fanatical 


evide 


side, too, tes 


scribed it as “almost 
to agreements,” on the part « 
Unauthorized strikes do occur 
mally affect only individual cor 
not an entire industry. Empl 
clare the number of strikes is 1 
compared with the potential! 
trouble removed by conferenc: 
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Nazi Auto Subsi 


1938 


dies Seare Britain 


tias the flood of low-priced imports been temporary, 
or will it be repeated? Insider tells how the elaborate 


and agreement with the administra 


tive authorities and was governed by 


-y»bsidy scheme is worked. 
Lov (Business Week Bureau) 
.s ed exports are becoming a 


+ nist ea tniltie Sh 1.0 
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f real concern in Britain 
oblem has been brought to a 
the flood of German Opel au- 
; which came into Britain 
he first three months of this 
BW—Jun25°38 p41). 
thorities have protested pub- 

the sharp decline in imports 
in April indicates that it was 
, abnormal condition and will 
repeated, but secretly they are 
over the implications. 


Govern- 


Operation of Export System 


the 
Times, 


I ontroversy has reached 

columns of the London 

E. de G. Carr opened up with 

iminating details on subsidized 
During the two years ending last 
I was commercially concerned 
importing into England of a 
make of German motor 
this attended 
conferences in Ger- 
were 


wn 
During 
business 


period I 
when subsidy questions 
ssed. At no time did the 
s make any secret of the fact 
exports subsidized. 
was provided out of a 


manu- 
their were 
subsidy 
1intained by a levy on home 

iles. The extent of the subsidy al- 


was a matter for negotiation 


a variety of considerations, 
them the the 
the duty and freight charges involved, 


among 
nature of commodity, 
and the competitive conditions obtain- 
ing in the importing country. The ex- 


port price (ex factory) was lower to 
England than to some, but not all, 
other countries. 

“The introduction to the English 
market of a new model of an Italian 
car selling at a low price was taken 
by the manufacturers as 


an occasion 
for an application for an increase in 
the subsidy allowance 

“The difference 


prices and the German retail list prices 


between the export 


varied appreciably according to the 
model, but showed an average reduc- 
tion or discount of approximately 
60°. 


“I am not biased in favor of foreign 
cars, but to anyone with many vears’ 


commercial experience with cars of 


all nationalities, it must be obvious 
that the economic and general condi- 


tions which have obtained in Germany 


have necessitated designing medium 
sized cars for low production cost and 
high all-round efficiency. In this, Ger 
many has been remarkably successful, 
in spite of the scarcity and inferiority 
materials, of employment 


fac 


of certain 


regulations which compel many 





THE 


GERMAN 
CAR 
INVASION 


The facts disclosed in the 
following pages prove not only 
that the British Motor Car 
Industry is in the gravest peril, 
but that the same threat 


hangs over nearly every other 


industry in Great Britain. 








WARNING 


Ry 


firms by the Empire 





At the left, the front cover of a pamphlet issued to 
usiness 


Industries Association. 
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tones to le greatly overstaff 
with a comparatively ed inh 

British manufacturers will ard 
be able to opyx “t very ‘ gorousl\ 
ing for export at a lower pr 
in the home market nee the 
themselves Thev do contest the 
ment that the German gov 
has nothing to do with the 
They point out that the whole sy, 
tem of levies was set up at the direct 
initiative of the government wit ] 
simple object of securing em 
foreign exchange for the import of ra 
commodities 
Claim Reich Rules Plan 

Experts claim that Ger 
facturers are forced by their gove 
ment to undercut export prices s 
ficiently in each foreign market to 


reach a planned figure of export trace 


Moreover. it is believed that the le v\ 


subsidy schemes are not organize 
all tightly into watertight compart 
ments but that the bureaucracy whicl 


controls the whole German = subsids 
scheme is always prepared to use pat 


levy from t 


of the domestic sales 
textiles to subsidize automohbil ex 
ports whenever enough funds for 
latter purpose are not obtained by tl 
levy on domestic sales of automobil 
It is the fear that exports ibsid 
schemes in Germany have gone fa 
beyond the field of the individual 
dustries concerned and that they vw 


the pover 


be 


ment 


regulated by 
that is 
eral concern in Britain now 

The flood of Opel cars into Brita 
this spring may be but a taste of wha 


other lines Scouts say 


minutely 


eventually causing gen 


is coming mn 





The picture at the right, from the same pamphlet, shows dumped 
German cars on the quayside at Southampton. 


ws. 
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that there is now no doubt that the 
Germans intend to export the new, 
cheap “People’s Car” on a large scale. 
Some observers say these flivver ex- 
ports will amount to 50 of produc- 
tion if this is necessary in order to 
build up foreign exchange accounts for 
the purchase of raw materials abroad, 
and that the German people will see 
less of their “People’s Car” than the 
people of some other countries. If this 
is true, American manufacturers will 
be equally concerned over the long- 
term trend of German competition. 


U.S. World Business 


Foreign trade shows many a 
change from last year. And 
here’s how and why. 


Ovr foreign trade is showing some 
striking changes over last year, and 
the farm situation is more responsible 
for it than the recession. 

\ year ago we had bad crops and so, 
instead of selling a lot of farm prod- 
ucts abroad, we were heavy importers, 
especially of corn. This year, with a 
good wheat harvest and prospects for 
a better than average corn crop, we 
are selling our grains in Europe where 
they anticipate a shortage. 

In May, one-third of all our exports 
were farm products. For January 
through May, the average is 25%. 
For the same period last year, the 
uverage Was only 17%. 

Corn exports explain the situation 
dramatically. In the first five months 
of last year they amounted to just 
11,000 bu. In the same period this 
year, they exceeded 25,000,000 bu. 

Four other farm products strongly 
influence the foreign trade situation. 
Foreigners are buying both our meat 
and our lard in much greater quan- 
tities, but the demand for cotton—our 
largest export item—and tobacco are 
both much smaller than a year ago. 

Industry is having its ups and 
downs in the foreign trade field. Sales 
this year of cotton cloth, gasoline, 
machine tools, and airplanes are far 
ahead of last year, but demand for our 
cars, radios, refrigerators, office appli- 
ances, and steel mill products is down. 


Imports Recede Steadily 


Import business has contracted 
steadily since the beginning of the 
vear. With the business recession and 
declining prices, business men were re- 
luctant to stock up with anything not 
needed at once. Wool imports dropped 
to 4,000,000 Ib. during the first five 
months ef this year, compared with 
30,000,000 Ib. in the same period in 
1987. Purchases of crude rubber were 
only a littl more than one-half the 
size of imports in the like 1937 period. 

Imports in May were 7° smaller 


than in April, and only one-half the 
total for May, 1937. 

Because exports have held up so 
well this year, and because imports 
have declined so sharply, the country 
has a favorable balance of trade so far 
of more than $546,000,000. This con- 
trasts with an unfavorable balance at 
this time last year of $126,000,000. 

Foreign trade authorities look for 
some important shifts in trends in the 
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next few months. The expor 
tion which showed up for the 
this year in May, will be a: 
until foreign countries begin 
effects of buying by the Uni ‘ 
If the developments of the 
continue, and commodity pri: 
further, it is likely to set off 
buying of raw materials—su 
This in turn will help to rev 
demand for our manufactured 








—_ == 
Our Foreign Trade 
Exports (especially farm products) are up; imports (almost all prod) +s) 
are way down, Outlook: if commodity prices continue to harden, im)ort. 
| of raw materials will spurt ahead. Exports of manufactured good- ar, 
| expected to contract during the next six months, will turn up again «hey 
world markets feel the stimulus of revived foreigr buying by the L. s, 
Exports 
1937 1938 
(5 m 000,000 omitted) © 
TOTAL $1,250.9 $1,341.9 7 
Agricultural, total 280.8 362.9 29 
Cotton, unmanufactured 159.0 109.4 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 31.4 46.3 
Grains and preparations 15.1 123.5 : 
Fruits and nuts 28.8 33.1 
Packing-house products 16.1 20.2 
Non-agricultural, total 970.1 979.0 l 
Machinery 185.5 215.3 
Petroleum and products 136.8 162.1 
Automobiles and parts 146.4 138.4 
/ Iron and steel-mill products 100.0 90.2 
Chemicals and products 56.9 52.1 8 
Copper, ore and manufactures 40.2 32.2 
Coal and coke 22.8 18.1 
Cotton manufactures 24.7 25.5 
Sawmill products 23.4 14.9 
Iron and steel manufactures 20.8 18.3 
Aircraft, incl. parts 13.7 29.2 
Rubber and manufactures 13.0 11.0 
Paper and manufactures 12.3 11.0 
Imports 
TOTAL 1,343.4 795.5 —1i] 
Agricultural, total 748.0 404.0 ——46 
Crude materials: 
Crude rubber 91.9 61.2 
Raw silk , 48.6 31.0 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured 61.4 5.0 
Hides and skins 34.2 9.6 
Unmanufactured tobacco 12.5 13.2 
Subtropical foodstuffs: 
Cane sugar...... 93.6 62.5 
Coffee we 74.6 58.6 
Fruits and nuts. . 26.2 20.8 —? 
Cocoa or cacao beans 29.7 8.3 7 
Other agricultural products: 
Vegetable oils, expressed $1.7 26.3 
Grains and preparations 50.6 2.7 
Oilseeds 28.8 16.5 
Packing-house products 17.7 13.1 
Non-agricultural, total 595.5 39L.5 —31 
Paper (mainly newsprint) 52.0 42.9 l 
Paper base stocks 41.5 28.8 3 
Tin (bars, blocks, pigs) 13.9 18.0 
Chemicals and products 49.3 34.3 
Furs and manufactures 49.0 18.0 ( 
Whisky and other spirits 21.9 17.5 
Cotton manufactures 27.0 14.3 i 
Copper, ore and manufactures 16.0 16.6 
Petroleum and products 16.8 16.8 unc 
Diamonds 21.3 9.6 5 
Burlaps 17.8 12.2 3 
Fish 14.2 10.9 2 
Flax, hemp and ramie manufactures 14.6 8.8 
Wool manufacturers 13.8 6.2 
_ ” es od 
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,isiness Abroad 





Wall Street sets pace for world market recovery. 
Buying follows widespread increase in commodity 
prices. Germany inaugurates plan for labor draft 
and wage fixing. Japan will preserve China market. 


Las ek’s market optimism reached 
ghts this week and London 
od New York, pace-setters for world 
showed genuine excitement 

e recov ery.” 

( odity prices suffered no re- 
from last week’s gains and buy- 
van to gather momentum. Lon- 

convinced that the turn has 
the United States and that 
etter reports from the automobile 
and the steel price cut mark 
the beginning of a real upturn which 
reflected in a few weeks in 

British business. Actually, activity in 

es except residential building is 


me 
( 


the 


Hl be 


¢ in England. 

International political develop- 
ments are not as encouraging. The 
Chamberlain cabinet has been put on 
the spot by the official secrets con- 

. but the real test of its ability 
vive rests in the success of the 


Anglo-Italian pact. Unless Chamber- 
la n prove in the next few weeks 
that Mussolini intends seriously to 
ate on the Spanish question, 
Chamberlain's political stock will sink 
a level. 
One of the most significant trends 


took definite shape during the 

eek was the German move to extend 
the government’s absolute control over 
labor. The drafting of all able-bodied 
us is made possible in the Reich 
law which makes it 
sible to fix wages. Workers may be 
fted by order from place to place 

f their services are considered essen- 
tial to the success of some of the key 


I Ya new also 


projects now being developed by the 
German government. Not even Soviet 
workers are more completely under the 


control of their ruling authorities. 

\t the same time, Germany’s neigh- 
bors are becoming genuinely alarmed 
over the Nazi’s export subsidy tactics. 
British industrialists are making an 
issue of the clearcut case of auto- 
dumping in Britain (page 29) 
san example of what can be expected 
in other lines of export under the 
rigidly controlled German system. 


me 
mobile 


Franee 


Business is slack; production 
is declining and the cost of 
living is rising. 

Ps Wireless) —French business is 
no headway. Industrial ac- 
n spite of the stimulus from 





shrinking slowly. 


while living costs are rising by leaps 


defense orders, is 
and bounds. 

Civil cause labor 
trouble during the summer. Daladier 
has declared that he will not consider 


servants may 


before fall their demands for salary 
adjustments to meet higher living 
costs. Labor agitators among the 


workers are trying to stir up a gen- 
eral strike. 

Further financial difficulties are 
likely to come to a head in the early 
fall, for Daladier has been able so far 
to do little more than stem the down 
ward trend and revive a spark of con- 
fidence that he has firm control of the 
situation. There must be a marked in- 
crease in industrial productivity be 
fore the outlook can brighten signifi- 
cantly. 

There is one encouraging sign 
in the picture. Workers 
agreed chain remain 


labor have 
that 
open six days during the week pro 
vided no worker is required to work 
than 40 Other 


ments to make the 40-hour week law 


stores can 


more hours. adjust 
more flexible are under negotiation. 
A rumor is current in that 
the Ford Co. of France is preparing 
to build near Paris the best-equipped 
motor car plant in Europe. Two in- 


Paris 


l 
terpretations are widely reported. One 
is that the government is behind thx 


move in order to have reserve ca 


pacity for the production of military 
equipment in time of emergency. The 
other is that Ford is preparing to 
compete in foreign markets with the 


German People’s Car if that becomes 


an important threat in markets out 


side the Reich 
The Far Eastern crisis pushed 


into the limelight this week with the 
report that Japanese forces planned 
to occupy Hainan island, which is 


near the coast of French Indo-China 
Both Britain and France are pledged 


to prevent such a move, though the 
use of force would undoubtedly pre- 


cipitate a crisis. 


a . . 
Great Britain 
Outlook has brightened with 
turn in Wall Street. Chamber- 
lain’s political fate hangs on 
success of deal with Mussolini. 
(Cable) —British markets are 


cheerful, following the continued good 
reports from Wall Street and the re- 


LONDON 


lease of May building figures in Eng 
land showing that construction is only 
> Residen- 
tial building was actually higher than 
a year ago There is little doubt 
that Britain’s 
entirely out of the slump in the United 


~ below May of last year 


now 


recession grew almost 


States and was influenced only slightly 
by the unsettled political conditions in 
Europe 

In spite of the improvement in com- 
modity and the that 


prices prospect 





A Smaller Sister for the Nieuw Amsterdam 








— 


ECOND unit in the Holland-American 
Line’s new construction program is 
the 9,500-ton combination passenger- 
freight liner Noordam, which is expected 
to enter the Atlantic service in Septem- 
ber, to be followed a few months later 








by a sister ship, the Zaandam. The ships 
will be 501 feet long, 64 feet wide, and 
will have accommodations for 125 “one- 
class” passengers. They will be the only 
vessels in the transatlantic service with 
a private bath or shower in every room. 
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this will touch off a wave of buying in 
all world markets, shipping freight 
rates are still low and are an important 
adverse business factor. 


Germany 


Reich conscripts labor and 
fixes all wages. Government 
control of industry spreads. 
Ford gets government orders. 


Berwin 
perturbed by two developments this 
week, which may ultimately have a 
profound influence on world business. 


(Cable) —German business is 


The more striking was the announce- 
ment that the government reserves the 
right both to fix wages throughout the 
country and to conscript any German 
for any task which may be required 
as a part of the Four-Year Plan to 
make Germany self-sufficient. The sec- 
ond was the revelation that the gov- 
ernment, instead of turning industry 
back to private control as was prom- 
ised a few months ago, is taking over 
control of more and more business. 

Labor control is made as absolute 
in Germany under the new decrees as 
it is in the Soviet Union. The Reich 
Labor Minister has had the power, 
since the inauguration of the Nazi 
régime, to establish minimum wages 
and working conditions. The new de- 
cree gives him the authority to fix 
maximum wages for all kinds of work. 

The move is made to combat infla 
tion in Germany. When the Nazis took 
over, there were only 12,300,000 gain- 
fully emploved in Germany. Today, 
employment exceeds 20,500,000 and a 
labor shortage has arisen. Of the 133,000 
registered unemployed, practically all 
are classed as “unemployable.” 

With the drive to maintain the 
huge armament program until the 
public works projects, now largely in 
the blueprint 
and Munich, start, there are not enough 
skilled workers and 
direct the projects that have to be 
handled. Also, with the harvest season 
Germany is 
workers are to be 


stage except in Berlin 


technicians to 


approaching, wondering 
where emergency 
found to handle the special tasks. 
Under the new decree, a wage ceil- 
ing is to be established to prevent ex- 
ploitation of the shortage and force up 
costs and prices. At the same time, 
the government will reserve the right 
to shift skilled workers when it is 
necessary for the success of some key 
project. This is now being done in the 
case of the Hermann Goering Iron 
Works and the factory where the Peo- 
ple’s Car is being built. Neither is in 
the center of a region where there are 
naturally large number of | skilled 


workers, and Berlin has decided that 
it is the privilege of the siate to con- 
script workers to assure the success of 


these gigantic and expensive projects. 

When the harvest season reaches 
its peak, it is likely that many able- 
bodied workers will be drafted. Ex- 
perts say that they expect to see 
women drafted to do special jobs or 
to attend special training courses so 
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that they can be prepare: 
future emergencies. 
Government control of i, dyo./) 7 
spread importantly recently 
acquisition by the Herman: 
Iron Works, already = go 
owned, of the Rhein M: 








FOREIGN ANGLES 











American industrial standards for the Argentine . 
New airplane factory for Montreal ... Canada rene. .« 
advertising drive for British market. 


Argentina wants to adopt American 
industrial standards and has requested 
that the American Standards Associa- 
tion appoint a permanent staff repre- 
sentative in Buenos Aires. At a meet- 
ing this week of ASA members, the 
proposal was approved. It is expected 


_that the directors will appoint a repre- 


sentative soon) who will cooperate 
with the national standardization 
movement in the Argentine. Later the 
scheme may be expanded to other 


South American countries. 


French. British, and Canadian capital 
will finance a new airplane factory 
expected to be erected in Montreal 
if plans are approved by the Quebec 
government. The plant will produce 
bombers and pursuit planes, and is 
expected to employ 1,000 persons dur- 


ing the first year of operation, 


announced a 
program 


Washington has just 
$5,000,000 5-vear building 
for American embassies and consulates. 
One project already under way is for 
a $750,000 combined office and _ resi- 
United States High 
Manila. Others in- 
Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua; a legation at Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, and at Helsinki, Fin- 
land; and federal buildings at Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, and 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. In most cases 
foreign contractors will construct the 
buildings but heating, electrical, and 
plumbing equipment will be purchased 
in the United States. 


dence for the 
Commissioner at 
clude a legation residence at 


Canada has just voted $300,000 to 
continue the “Canada Calling” cam- 
paign to advertise Dominion products 
in England, and for the first time 
since the project was inaugurated in 
1936 has given the account to a 
Canadian agency—the MacLaren Ad- 
vertising Agency of Toronto. Unlike 
previous campaigns, the present drive 
will be focused entirely on London, 
rather than on the country as a whole. 


British importers are seeking details 
from Americans concerning certain 


products which they have b 
ing largely from southeaster: 
a market now threatened by 
German control of the trade. \ 
wear and specialties head the 


ry” ° 
I he new Pacific 


service, connecting New § Yi 


Panama 


California ports, will be resu: Aug 
6 when the reconditioned ¢ 
Havre of the old Baltimore M I 
will sail under the Panama P 
flag from New York as the / 


gele 2. \ weekly service is plat 








The Suez Canal handled 3¢ wy 
tons of ships last year, a record. | =o 
Ethiopian traffic is still heavy F 
not as great last year as in 19 sbi 
is declining month by mont ; ever) 
chandise tonnage last year W 

greater than in 19386, — 
Big Japanese business inter ‘ 
made large gifts to the gov 

war chest during the Manchu: 
paign which started in 1931 pe 
during the more recent China a 
kept their purse strings draw Ua 
Not a single major donation ha 
reported since the outbreak . | 
“China Incident.” As a graci .- " 
not very subtle reminder fro: hh 
throne, Baron Koyota Iwasaki, | 1 


the Mitsubishi interests, and : 
others will be given wooden rice-wt qT 
cups in commendation for their ! 


tary aid seven years ago. 


The Ministry of Commerce and l- 
dustry in Tokyo has issued instr 
tions to independent slide fastener 
manufacturers and exporters to 

by the policy and orders of the J 

America Slide Fastener Export ‘ D 
The measure was adopted to sto a i 
reckless underselling of guild mem! 
by little fellows outside the 
many of whom have been offering lor | : 
grade products at very low prices. A! | re 
exports will hereafter be controlled by | 
the guild, which also will have an ey? | 
on reexports from third countries, ' by 
which non-members might send ‘! 
products to circumvent the rulin 
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Saving Iron 
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si 
Se ; a 
| ~el >< 
j ead © a ail ~ 
: Leopold 
TH Japanese Communications Min- 
: istry has decided to replace iron 


pillar-boxes 
thousand 


with 
abov e. 


letter-boxes concrete 
like the one Several 
tens of serap metal will thus be made 
wailable for munitions. Japan has an 
ibundant supply of cement, 
ry ounce of metal must be imported 


whereas 





eve 
the sacrifice of foreign exchange. 
( f the Steyr-Daimler-Puch Co., 
automobile factory in Austria, 
of the Simmering Machine and Rail- 


road Car Construction Co., and Steyr 

| Cast Steel Works, in Vienna. 
Capital of the Goering Iron Works 
B cor sist of 180,000,000 marks (about 


§ $52,000,000) of preferred shares, and 


© 270,000,000 marks (about 8108,000,- 
B 000 of common. Of the latter, the 
3 government owns 240,000,000 marks. 

[he rest has been placed with heavy 


lustries at 110° of nominal value. 


The German Ford Co. received 
wknowledgment this week that the 
of its Cologne factory are 


and that the Ford 
elegible to re- 


“German products”, 
company is therefore 
government business. To meet 
the government for trucks, 
the company is erecting a new Berlin 
assembly plant. 

Despite the exhaustion of capacity 
in the machinery trade, officials in- 
sist there is no possibility that Ger- 


ceive 


demand 


many will place orders abroad for any 





+ eee te me 


large quantity of new machine equip- 
ment. Instead, certain plants will be 
given priority claims for essential re- 


placement equipment, or exports will 
be tailed. German machinery ex- 
ports last year amounted to about 


$360.000,000. 





Far East 


Withdrawal of German ad- 


visers in China is reluctant 
admission by Berlin that 
China market will be con- 


trolled by Nippon. 


The queer goings-on in China 
Ber 


who 


Toxyo 
following the announcement that 
nationals 


lin has requested its 


and direct 


part ially ex 


have been helping train 
China's 


plained by developments here during 


troops can be 
the last six months. 


Since January, negotiations have 
been going on in Germany for a Ger- 


The 


crux of the problem was that Japan, 


man-Japanese trade agreement. 
which is buying more from Germany 
than she sells to that country, wanted 
to even off the business. The unfavor- 
able balance for Japan was ¥70,000,- 
000 in 1986 and ¥133,000,000 in 19387 
Japan wanted a barter deal to balance 


but the held out 


against it because they 


the trade, Germans 


stoutly have 
no use for more Japanese goods 
than they 


they had lost too heavily through th 


any 
already buy and_ because 
to justify curtailment of 
the Far East, 
barter agreement would amount 

After 


negotiators accepted the German point 


China war 


business in to which a 


long argument, the Japanese 
of view on condition that shipments of 
armaments to China and other assist- 
ance to Chiang Kai-shek be stopped 
There may have been promises of more 
Japanese imports of Germany machin 
ery and arms to make up for the loss 
of the German arms traffic in China. 

There may also have been hints of 
preferential treatment of Germany in 
any barter agreement that should be 
negotiated after the 
situation in China, by which German 


consolidation of 


machinery bids would be given pref 

erence if they provided for payment in 

raw materials available in China. 
This explains why Berlin has re- 


called its nationals from China, but 
why their departure is so slow. There 
is little question that Germany would 
prefer to see a large part of China re- 
main in Chinese hands and be an open 
market for all foreigners. 

rhere is no possibility that Japan 
will allow Germany to regain her pre- 
war position in China. Japan made war 
on Germany in 1914 not because she 
wanted Germany to lose the war, but 
Ger- 
was 


because she wanted to squeeze 
many out of China. When this 
accomplished, Japan sided with Ger- 
many in many international issues. If 
there was anything that cast a shadow 
on post-war German-Japanese _rela- 
tions, it was Germany's attempt to 
slip into China again. This rules out 
any possibility of Germany dominating 
the picture in China or even of getting 
many preferential advantages. 
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Canadian Business Roundup 


Business ends half year with small losses and bright 
outlook for recovery beginning with good harvest. 


TREND OF BUSINESS|| _ 
CANADA AND U.s. ||. 








. . . T ~ . . . a= 1929=100 on : 
Upturn in Britain and U. S. will improve price pros- a . — ca 
' i j ' | 
pect for many commodities, aid Dominion exports. | | | BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
ne fo ee eee a woe <Ifa 
This Week: Business in Canada is The big factor in the second half , } 
holding its own and looking hopefully year is, of course, the harvest. The ¥ \\ 
for an early upturn. Carloadings are critical June growing period, during | _ 


which insufficiency of moisture could 751 +— 
have proved disastrous, has been safely 
passed. Over most of the wheat-grow- 
ing area of the Prairie provinces there 


down, and employment has fallen, but 
the week’s stiffening of commodity 
prices and signs that recovery is likely 





soon in Canada’s two best foreign mar- 
50 








kets—the United States and Great was sufficient rainfall in June and | ar 
Britain—support confidence in the growth was good at the end of the | STEEL IN ' 
brighter outlook. month, although in some scattered dis- | li} 

Half Year: The second half year tricts more rain was needed and insect 100 | 


opens with Dominion business showing 
strength and with prospects that the 
next six months will be better than 


pests were causing losses. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index for the third week in June was 









































































































the last. Due to activity in mining and 107 as compared with 107.1 the previ- 60 
to the defense armament program and ous week and 108.8 for the correspond- 
to railway rehabilitation, the heavy in- ing week last year. A gain in bank | 
dustries are well supplied with orders. clearings from 91.4 to 95.8, the latter 20 ay 
Forestry industries, especially pulp and comparing with 98.9 the year before, TT = 
newsprint, continue slack although was the principal strength of the index. MANUFACTURING EMPLOY M: 
consumers’ stocks of newsprint are Pig iron production for May was 100 tt 
dropping and shipments are increasing. 9% better than for April, and only 
The hammering down of commodity 8% below May, 1937. Output of steel | | 
prices in the United States has re- ingots and direct steel castings was | | 
acted on Canada, particularly on tex- slightly under April, and 5% below so ha 
tiles, but inventories are reported to May, 1937. 
be declining. Wholesale and _ retail Sales of Dominion Stores Limited, 
trade remain fairly steady. Rail large chain store company, declined 
freight traffic showed declines with the 2.49% for the four-week period ended 60 = - 
end of the six months’ period, but June 18 from the like 1937 period. — | an PRICES 
water traffic is enjoying a good season lrucking interests, carrying their 1} 
and Canadian ports are busy. fight against the bill to allow railways 100 r] 1 
Canada noted last week and this the the privilege of agreed freight charges 
sudden switch to cheerfulness below to the Senate railway committee, 
the border. Montreal and Toronto warned that if the bill passed they iY no 
stock markets reflected the turn in would have to cut rates, which, they 80 1 pr 
New York, and bond prices rose said, would mean ruinous competition. | p hay 
sharply, notably the “papers.” between railways and highway traffic | | S fol 
eoLLitt | willl 
“ ; , | 100 — ” 
Canadian Business Check List hare _: 
| | Sa 
Weekly Index Numbers———— | } 
| 1926 = 100 7s ibe 
June 18, 38 June 11, '38 June 19, °37 pr 
Genera DE Secnesans cee dsehusewen 107.0 107.1 108.8 50 
Key Components: day 
EE Se eee 66.33 68.41 76.65 YY 
WE GANOD cc cone sccccceeses 95.8 91.4 98.9 25 ots tak 
Common Stock Prices ........... 95.1 95.9 129.0 Bad | P 
a, eee 56.1 60.3 93.8 
—— Month], ———.~ —Cumulative from fan. 1 ~ — - 
1938 1937 1938 1937 5 
Automobiles (number) S ey 
Production (May) ......... 18,115 23,458 87,426 104,730 a 
| Domestic sales (April) ..... 20,772 21,020 47,007 55,358) | W, 
| Se ED 6 aaah nee can 5,253 5,075 22,338 25,086 | 
| Pig Iron (tons) (April) ........ 65,644 68,138 268,181 267,519 y 
Newsprint (toms) (May) ...... | ‘ 
Production ...... ; 207,678 310,650 1,058,177 1,475,595 “ 
BNE. bed cdedacadeeses 209,069 294,725 908,766 1,324,937 ; r 
Electric Power Output (kw) 5 
(000 omitted) (April) 2,063,961 2,322,884 8,660,109 9,199,627 A 
Construction Contracts (May). . $18,590,000 24,170,500 $59,727,100 $80,006,200 PYETETTeTTeareT! juve he 
Life Imsurance Sales (April).. $29,981,000 $31,919,000  $127,246,000 $123,220,000 1936 1937 1938 P 
Deta;: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Business Week 
— . _ | © BUSINESS J 
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Money and the Markets 


\< stocks and commodities kept on rising, investors 
became convinced that a real bull market had arrived. 
in several ways, these recent events are reminiscent 


of the rich days of °29. 


Whew prices of stocks and commodities 
i their headlong advance on 
\\ esdavy of this week it became 
that investors, big and little, 
lecided that this is the real 
M In Wall Street the quotation 
eround out its answer to the 
mn. “How’s business?” Business 
ter than most people thought, in 
dgment of the marketplace, and 
get better still before long. 
Here, indeed, was the very set 
reumstances which Business Week 
forecast on May 14: 
Most prognosticators are saying, 
‘Recovery next autumn.” That's a very 
peful sign. When there is unanimity 
setting a date, investors usually 
gin to pick up stocks. When prices 
business begins to pick up hope. 
When business picks up hope, the re 
vy is quite likely to develop ahead 
hedule.” 
That’s the exact sequence of events 
the last two weeks. Even Wall 
Street’s most pessimistic diehards 
tain only a couple of mental 
reservations: 
Gy sh, I hope this isn’t overdone.” 
Well, this certainly makes things 
nice for that so-and-so in Washing- 


Reminiscent of 1929 
These markets have looked like 


thing so much as 1929. Here was a 
pre-holiday week when activity should 
have dwindled; here was a week which 
followed on the heels of six trading 
sessions in which values had been 
marked up just short of 18%. At such 
a time experts could vision nothing 
save a corrective reaction—a down- 
swing motivated by profit-taking and 
pre-holiday evening-up of accounts. 

In fact, the stock market on Mon- 
day and Tuesday was obliged to ab- 
sorb an enormous amount of profit- 
taking. And then what happened? 
People who had missed the boat 

ed at the chance of picking up 
ks the moment they backed away 
ever so slightly from the highs. That 


; 


nts for the whirlwind rise on 


Wednesday, a rise in which advances 
r to as much as the 13 points 
chalked up by Dow Chemical. Gains 
ol 3 to 7 points studded the list, being 
r led by many old-line favorites 

is Allied Chemical, American Can, 
\ can Smelting, Atchison, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Chrysler, duPont, Interna- 


Harvester, Loew’s, Sears. Roe- 


buc a Union Pacific, U. Ss. Rubber, | s. 
Steel, Westinghouse Electric, and West- 
ern Union. The price averages broke 
through “resistance points” like the 
highs of both January and February 

Even on Monday, when the averages 
of industrial stock prices closed lower, 
there were more gains than declines on 
the New York Stock Exchange. There 
were 907 issues traded: 401 went up, 
348 down, and 1638 were unchanged. 

Ever since this move started, buying 
has been of an impressive character. 
Blocks of 1,000 shares and up have 
changed hands frequently. Investment 
trusts, which have been keeping liquid 
against the day of just such an up 
turn, have taken on stocks 


Shorts Are Squeezed 
On top of all this, the shorts have 


been pretty miserable. The short in 
terest, as officially reported, wasn't 
very large when this rise started. It 
was reported June 1 as amounting to 
1,343,573 shares. But that isn’t the 
whole story. A lot of short selling has 
been going on through the odd-lot 
market (BW—Jun4'38.p33), and those 
bear transactions aren't officially re- 
ported. The shorts had their troubles 
trving to cover, because these markets 
still are too thin to handle transactions 
of any size without wide price swings 


Moreover, the bears had put out 


their short lines in the “big-name” 


and investment buvin 


utilities kept poaue 


Bad News Disregarded 


the Atchinson, Pope ka & Sant 
vidends until later in the year 


. the Reading halved its 
mon dividend and Wilson & C« 


for steel are gradually accelerating 


markets 


better grade issues 


he real thing,” spe 


\ ' 
() th 
1» 

sen 
lis al 


like 


appra 


abandonment 
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The Changing Scene 














A fortnight ago, Wall Streeters could almost have imagined themselves back in 
“the Street” of 60 and 70 years ago rather than that of today (see front cover). 


But a few days of boiling markets have changed all that 
role of business barometer, are looking up. 


stocks, in their time-honored 





week witnessed the greatest activity in 
more than a year. Slab zinc sales were 
17,680 tons against 1,875 the preced- 
ing week; orders for lead totaled about 
7,000 to 8,000 in 


each of the previous two weeks; cop- 


20,000 tons against 


per sales were about 25,000 tons, the 
best since early in 1937. 

It won't be known for several weeks 
whether industries which consume 
these metals have had a commensurate 
upswing in orders. Yet it can be safely 
predicted that their buying will stimu- 
late trade in many directions. 

So with the tire companies. May 
sales were the best in four months, 
the margin of decline from a year ago 
was substantially pared, stocks of 
tires in manufacturers’ hands were be- 
low 10,000,000 for the first time since 
October, 1936, and it is reported on 
the best authority that replacement 
tire sales in May exceeded last year. 

Fragmentary though these facts are, 
they have bolstered commodity prices 


(see the accompanying tabulation) and 
helped stocks to override selling 
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Priming the Banks—W he: 
the Comptroller of the ¢ 
Federal Reserve Board, 
tional Association of 
State Banks got together o1 
cation of loans in bank port! 


Supe 


daily press made a great t 
how it would help the small 
But the fact 
any other name is still a “s! 

Fundamentally, all that t! 
pants in the reclassification 


is that a “slow 


was to apply numbers to qu 
bank loans, instead of names 
loan” became a “IT loan”; a 
a “TIT”: a “loss” a “I\ 


loans were classified as “No. | 


but since bank examiners dor 
good loans, they don’t enter 


ture (BW— Jun25'38 p3d) . 
The classification “slow” 

been recognized as a mist 

cause bank examiners do 1 


loan in a “slow” column if 
rower is solvent and there is 1 
assurance of repayment. But 
Reserve that 


presence of this categorv ma 


eral argued 


iners shy away from long-ter: 


So it w 


for 1 


ties and criticize them 
to substitute numbers 
Effects—Yet, bankers are jus 
hereafter, to abhor the IL C: 
formerly they abhorred t 
Column; hence rapid liberali 
lending policies is just too 

hope for. But one thing was 
as the result of the Washingt 
All examining agen 
definite 
not be 


ferences. 
to the 
should 


understandir 
loans criticized 
because they are long term. 
Accompany ing the agreement 
aminations, the Comptroller of | 
rency issued a set of regulat 
securities purchases, the chief 
of which liberalize 
erning national bank 


Heretofore, institutior 


was to rule 
invest 


national 





stocks. 


June I June 17 
Moody index* 130.1 136.2 
Steel scrap (ton) $10.75 $11.25 
Copper (Ib.) bene 09 09 
Lead (ib.) sdmaat 04 04 
Zinc (lb.) ‘ 04 04 
Tin (lb.) 371, 10% 
Wheat (bu.) 841, 94%, 
| Cotton (Ib.) .078 0825 
Wool (Ib.) yewes .69 65 
Raw sugar (Ib.) 0265 027 
Rubber (ib.) 11% 1214 
Cocoa (Ib.) .0455 .046 
Coffee (Ib.) 07% 07% 


* Average of 15 sensitive cash prices. 





What Commodity Prices Have Done 
Prices of representative raw materials have, for the most part, risen 
last fortnight. These quotations, however, have by no means kept pace 
The following spot quotations show the trend of important « 
modity prices compared with Moody’s sensitive average: 


Change since Rise fr 


Current June 17 1938 ] 
140.8 + 3.4 i 8 
$12.75 $13.3 $18.4 
09 
04!4 412.5 L412 
041, $12.5 12.5 
42 + 3.1 ? 
91 — 3.4 - BA 
0882 + 6.9 14.4 
65 + 1 
0268 — 0.7 i. as 
-14 +14.4 +34.9 
-052 +13.0 119.5 
07% + 8.9 
Business 
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to the purchase of “market- 
honds; hereafter, banks will be 
ted to purchase 10-year bonds 
d business organizations so long 
; of the debt will be amortized 
b iturity. There is no requirement 
f irketability. 


Borrowing Abroad—For the second 
t within a year, International 
| hone & Telegraph has found it 

practical to borrow from Euro- 

bankers than from those in this 
( try. The current financing opera 
nvolves raising about $15,000,000 
ebentures of its manufacturing sub- 


¢ vy. International Standard Elec 
trie Corp. Bankers in the Netherlands 
“a Switzerland handled the loan. 


Proceeds of this loan, along with the 
I. T. & T. raised from sale of 

ties of its Argentine subsidiary 

ir ago, will be applied to the r 
ption of its 44°) bonds due Jan. 1, 
1989. It is understood that the Inte: 
onal Standard Electric loan was 
granted by the foreign bankers on the 
condition that any remaining balance 
to meet the maturity would be raised 
privately from banks in the United 
(s the Jan. 1 maturity is in the 
eighborhood of $37,000,000 and the 
company will apparently fall about 
$10,000,000 short of having the ready 
cash, bankers here apparently have as- 
sured I. T. & T. that they will make 
up the difference. Later, when condi- 
tions are right, International Tel. & 
lel. will sell an issue in this country 
clean up this bank loan—or such is 
sumed to be the case, for I. T. & T. 
had hoped all along that the whole 
maturity could be funded in the United 
States. The Spanish war, involving one 
of its biggest properties, prevented such 


; 
action. 


Financing Privately—Several large 
corporations in recent months have de- 
cided that it was better business judg- 
ment to borrow from the banks than 
to undertake new financing. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., however, has gone 
about it in a somewhat unusual fashion. 
rhe corporation wants to raise $153,- 
500,000 of which $8,500,000 would be 
to pay off bank loans. This it expects 
to do by selling bonds privately, and 
most of them are to be bought by a 
group of big banks. All are to be reg- 
red with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission so that there will 
be no legal question as to their market- 
a ty. 
he plan is to sell $5,400,000 of first 
rigage 44% bonds, series B, to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
uning $8,100,000, the company re- 
would be 4% bonds, due serially 
July 1, 1940, to 1946, which will 
banks in blocks ranging from 
0 to $3,810,000. This plan gives 


Y 





How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 





“In every factory and store, among ofhce JUST 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have PUBLISHED 
been going on for a hundred years—mental sit 
downs”, Says Craig Davidson. “Commands to 
do thus and so have met with mental sit-downs 
which have been just as effective in blocking 
production and sales as any physical sit-down 
that ever stopped an assembly line. 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes on, 
“should be useful to any man whose job is to get 
other men to do their work right. It should visualize 
for him what causes mental sit-downs and what to 
do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 
in Business 


A practical set of sugges- 


By Everett B. Witson tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 

Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, ting employees to do their 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company jobs as management thinks 


they should be done 


$2.50 


“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas 
and whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used This book deals with 
methods of getting your ideas used efhciently. It tells how to get policies, plans and 
instructions carried out as they were de 
signed to be carried out It is in effect a 
working manual on leadership. It tells how 
to secure effective and intelligent cooperat 





Hutchinson's 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 


Gives you many 
practical ideas on: 


FOR SECRETARIES 
—What are the real reasons why subordi- 


616 pages, 6 x 9 nates disregard instructions? 
—What can be done to get instructions car- 
$3.50 ried out efficiently? 
ee —What are the disadvantages of driving 
(en “to handle cay seclanment —How can you improve subordinates’ at- 


judiciously, quickly, correctly titudes ? 
a8 you depend = — Se —How can you really check performance? 
her smooth and efficient handling of - em OP he ; 
people? Here is a new book that —How can you criticize subordinates ef 


fectively ? 

—How can you develop responsible sub- 
ordinates ? 

—How can you dispose of alibis? 

—What is the technique of developing en- 
thusiasm ? 

—How can you guard against troubles of 
jealousy ? 


Examine this book for 10 days 


spells better results in all work of 
the secretary. Placed in your secre 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable in 
ssuring the correctness of corre 
spondence, in eliminating error, it 

moting good relations, in provid 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- 
mation that will enable her to handle 
many details of work with more 
satistaction to you 
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SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. ¥. C. 
Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 
days I will pay for the books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid 
(We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 

[] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 

(_] Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $3.50 
Name 
Address _ - Position 
City and State 


Company . . BW 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 
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| the bank an orderly list of maturities | a 4 
for repayment; it takes the curse off ; | 
the relatively long-term nature of the | ; 
. : 
CASTERS & GLIDES |e Business Week | 
= Over - the - Counter—Developments 
Whether for office, this week have confirmed the fact that Advertisers in This Is: 
factory or home. . | a broad, national organization of over- C 
Darnell products will the-counter dealers is in the making. 
give you lasting satis- The Investment Bankers Conference July 2, 1938 
faction. All wearing already numbers more than a fourth ‘ - 
perts carbonized end of the eligible unlisted dealers in its 
herdened ... exposed a it has nena > aouceen ceu.eee cear....... N 
orate , » Sec »e ¢ exchs re fgeney HYat } 
porte vust-pecofed. erated wit 1 the e4 uriti¢ s and Exchang« y 1 
Commission in drafting the recently 
enacted law to permit over-the-counter peat me ert a co. 
. . . mney A ES YT ‘ 
self-regulation; it looks to be the obvi- 
ous national organization. This was BANK OF NEW YORK........... 
predicted in these columns as much as igency—Donemcs & Co, 
five months ago (BW—Jan22’38,p51). 
F BELL & HOWELL CO 
This week the I.B.C. leaders met cimbicdiian “Mien ak On 
with top men in the Investment Bank- 
I . . 
ers Association to talk the thing over. BUSINESS WEEK 
! There is no connection between I.B.C. igenep—tone & Tuomas 
today for ea and I.B.A. excepting an extensive du- sia ile eaten 
192 page Darne plication in membership. Yet the two igenep—Asscoures A 
Caster “= a organizations, working in much the os 
Manual describing Aa pence . = cn 
Pamela same field, are the logical bodies to eecneen Gneeseennens seesen 
ee decide who is to do the job. They'll 
Darnell Products have detailed proposals ready in a few COMMERCIAL CREDIT Co. 
for Floor protection weeks, present plans indicate. igency—O"DEA, SHELDON & CANA 
: ‘ . te — CUTLER-HAMMER, INC 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD Trading in Hides—Chicago’s bid for ienm~iinssn Gene ¢ -_ 
BOX 4027, STA. B, LONG BEACH, CALIF ° : " : , - | 
petri. — trading in hide futures (BW—Jun25 
36 N. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL ae a 5 
04 E. 2¢nd STREET. NEW YORK. N. Y 38,p50) will be combated actively by DARNELL CORP., LTD. : 
‘ r , ’ . . x . . Henry I SHEA 
New York’s Commodity Exchange, ; : 
Inc., heretofore the principal market. QENERAL ELECTatC Ce. 
The Commodity Exchange’s move is 
° . . ) 
the institution of a new contract. THE B. F. GOODRICH CO 
Chicago’s Mercantile Exchange inau- _ a i 
urated trading with a contract whic 
a 8 act hich HOTEL MAYFAIR r 
provides for a one-year certificate of Agency—GARDNER ADVERTISING ( \\ 
inspection which can’t be renewed. 
Heretofore the New York market has IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
. . igene GE n & a8 Y In 
dealt in contracts covering three-year ; “a ~ 
certificates, and these certificates could KROPPERS CO. 
be renewed for two one-vear periods. igency—Ketcuem, MacLrop & Gi 
ET TISSUE | eg Q 
rr . . 
TOIL UES | The difference in the two contract 
Sa } { 
. markets thus was a matter of how old THE JAY MH. MAISH CO...... ‘ 
BLACK CORE—-world's largest selling 2000 sheet | a hide could be and still constitute 
roll. Sold by reliable poper merchants everywhere, | «6 . ” P. R. MALLORY & CO. . 
Ask about our complete tine af intertolded fissves. good delivery. igency—Tue Arrkin-KyNetr Co. 
VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY, FULTON, N Y. | The New York people have con 
. ~ | tended that a hide which had been out McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.... 3 H 
| of the salt pack for two, three, or even k 
: ‘ NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
MANUFAC T UR I NG five years was every bit as good as one UNDERWRITERS 4+ 
FACILI TIES that had been out only a short time. Agency—GeaRe-Marston, IN 
Its contract has been designed to re- 
Y . ORFOLK & WESTERN Y co H 
: . . NORFOLK STERN RAILWA 
FOR ‘THE FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE | flect this belief. The Chicago market, SAAS & wane 
| on the other hand, was conceived to 
if you have a metal product of unquestionable r= . . —_ — _ ‘ . Tr 
merit—and a sales organization—but prefer to | ove the buyer the right to demand de gag econ A gy aes yy cee | 
place manufacturing responsibility elsewhere, and | livery of newer hides. gency ‘ AMS 
in capable hands, you will be interested in what | = - 4 
our client has to offer. Modern manufacturing Now the New Yorkers come along ; 
facilities which are unlimited for the manufacture . » Bien “ . — s.! = a T A st} 
SS cauiioten as ceeidans caeieaniaa Gaetan with the idea of a contract which calls R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
: dgency—Wittttum Estr & Co., Ix 
who respect precision—plus financial responsibility for a compensating payment by the 
and a reputation for good work are available to " ° s : 
Ay --y Shy AS hy ay A seller who delivers hides more than @ || sayperson & PoRTER 
e "es > ay » ‘Tres » q 
cium ‘Gade Glues ent Gb queaieus ellen te year old. The payment will increase in Agency—CALKINs & HOLDEN 
Dun & Graseiest and will be happy to —— exact relation to the number of years 
references. rite us in detail about your product ° . 
and your manufacturing requirements. It will be the hides have been out of the salt “— pom no ingylh ones _ ™ 
~y * . . jency AN ANT, UGDALB 0 
a 2 oy as ae pack. This is construed as a direct 
THE JAY H. MAISH COMPANY | answer to the new Chicago market, | | woopstock TYPEWRITER CO......... 
7} » voted upon by Commodity q 
Market Counselors ahaa be vot d < ti r ; * 
‘xchange members in time to star 
MARION OHIO ——_ = . 
es Sefer cr 
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Editorially Speaking — 


a | rwriters Trust Officers.” Head- 
But don’t let this paradoxical 
ike vour breath away. It con 
the * selection of several new 


s by the Underw riters Trust Co. 


+P day,” says Roy Durstine, “we are 
+ mav be termed the Hardware, 
\ s. Pet Shop, and Groceries era 
Jication promotion. It’s a poor 
the life of an agency executive 
horn 


doesn’t hammer, a 


, magnet, a parlor game or a box 


get a 


ndv, a homing pigeon or a pack- 

£ I cheese.” 
And it’s a poor day in the life of a 
ition executive if some adver- 
¢ agency doesn’t send him a pack- 
ve of cheese or a homing pigeon, a 
box of candy or a parlor game, a horn 
| a magnet, or a hammer. Among 
the things we’ve received lately are a 
ticholder, a lawn sprinkler, an onion, a 
potato (both of these were wrapped 
up in some wonderful disguise), a 
fertilizer, a duck (sent by a manufac- 
er of a waterproofing chemical), 
| a hot-water bag for babies. 
This year the Berlitz School of Lan- 
euages is celebrating its sixtieth an- 
ersary. It conducts 
countries, and the director of the Amer- 
i end of the business, J. Strumpen- 
Darrie, tells us that among the promi- 


nent Berlitz students have been these: 


schools in 26 


Mark Twain, Emile Zola, Enrico 
Caruso, Madame Eve Curie, Andrew 


W. Mellon, Sarah Bernhardt, Sinclair 


Lewis, Marconi, Irene Castle, Alfred 
Lunt, the late President Faure of 
France, Edouard Herriot, Efrem Zim- 
halist, Miriam Hopkins, Fannie Hurst, 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, the former 
Crown Prince of Germany, ex-King 
\lfonso of Spain, several of the Haps- 


res, Elihu Root, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Elsie de Wolfe, Isaac Marcosson, Mary 
Garden, Burton Holmes, Leon Trotsky, 
Hendrik Willem Van Andre 
Kostelanetz, and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace. 

We forgot to ask language 
Henry Wallace is studying, or how he 
ets the time for it. 


Lox m, 


what 


since steel mills and 


‘ industries learned to avert heat- 


years 


among their workmen by put- 
“alt capsules within reach, so they 
eat salt and get thirsty and 
plenty of water. Now the same 
s being adapted at Bellevue Hos- 
New York, by Dr. Karl A. Bow- 
lirector of the division of psy- 
. who believes that all markedly 
bed patients, including alcoholics, 
fering from dehydration; so he 
them to take salt capsules and 
juice. The orange growers will 


him news, 


thank for this kind 
cially now that summer is here, bring 
hot 


dehydration. And possibly many of us 


espe- 
days and general 


ing plenty of 


will learn to take salt with our orange 
juice. 


The Sterilamp 
“selected ultra-violet radiation” against 


Westinghouse uses 
Westinghouse is pushing the 
the that 
drinking-glasses in saloons and restau 


bacteria. 
sale of lamp by proving 
rants contain millions of germs, includ- 
ing six types of a pathogenic kind; and 
Borden’s is telling housewives about 
the virtues of sunshine Vitamin D in 
its new homogenized milk. What with 
patho and homo, the genes are having 
as a busy a time in advertising as in 


books. 


the biology 
*6R adio and movies are an escape. So 
is advertising,” says John Benson, pres 
ident of the 
Advertising 
many 


Association of 
“It 


rainbows; 


American 
Agencies. paints so 
harmless suggests so 
much happiness to be derived from 
and using mere things.” Of 


course happiness can’t be derived from 


owning 


owning and using mere things. Every 
body who has plenty of things is apt 
to feel as Ben King did when he wrot* 
sad “The 


lamenting that there’s nothing to eat 


his sad, poem, Pessimist,” 
but food, nothing to wear but clothes, 


and nothing to*sit but on. 


Residents of the Murray Hill neighbor 
hood, in New York City, held a meeting 
recently and reelected their president, 
who will deal as best he can with the 


usual problems that beset a respect- | 


able neighborhood—taxation, smoke, 
noisy tenants, and the necessity of 


fighting constantly to maintain the res 
idential quality of the district. The 
neighborhood official who has been as 


signed to these typical neighborhood | 


chores is J. P. Morgan. 


Hostetler’s Good News Letter, pub- 
lished weekly by L. Merle Hostetler 
Cleveland College, 167 Public Square, 
Cleveland, is “openly and 
avowedly a résumé of only the favor- 
able features in the outlook for trade, 
industry, and finance.” Mr. Hostetler, 
a writer and lecturer on financial sub- 
jects, started the letter recently to 
lighten the greater gloom. The let 
ter is four pages long, and the price is 
—well, what is the price? We don’t 
know. We've received a copy of the 
letter, and also a plug for it, but the 
price hasn’t been mentioned—yet. 


says it is 


Now the Clicquot Club Co. is starting 
to sell ginger ale in cans. Isn't it about 
time for somebody to sell salmon in 
bottles? 
















WHATS A GOOD 
HOTEL IN ST.LOUIS? 












HOTEL MAYFAIR, 
ITS ALWAYS COOL! 























You sleep and eat in retreshing co 





ness regardless of summer heat at Hotel 
Mayfair. Each room has guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning, private bath, 
radio and all modern conveniences. 
Three air-conditioned restaurants. 

50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 

“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 





EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES « ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNO 











































Ont BLOCK OvVit— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


ALL FORMS 
OF GROUP 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
PENSIONS 
SICK NESS 
ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 





Salaried experts of the Etna Group 
Division will give you intelligent 
and up-to-the-minute information 
on ail phases of employee insurance. 


A TNA 
INSURANCE 
Hartford 


LIFE 
COMPANY 


Connecticut 
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Too Hot to Handle? 


N his fireside chat to the nation a week ago, Presi- economies, yes; but the bulk of such savings 
dent Roosevelt chided the 75th Congress for at the expense of labor. So Congress passes 
failing to “meet my suggestion that it take the as too hot to handle. Higher freight rate: 

far-reaching steps necessary to put the railroads of raise revenues, yes; but also they would hurt s 
the country back on their feet.” But the President, and consumers and might shunt traffic to co 
who is a skilled and understanding politician, ought agencies. So that, too, becomes too hot to ha: 
not to be surprised by that omission, 

In his railroad message in April, Mr. Roosevelt TILL, there comes a time when dalliance, i 


made no specific far-reaching suggestions to assist the greater danger; when do-nothing 


Congress in dealing with railroad legislation. Indeed, becomes more harmful than doing somethin, 


the President—to put it bluntly—passed the buck to that situation which Congress faces today. ‘J 
the legislators. And the legislators, in turn, passed roads play too large a part in our national « 
the buck to posterity. to be left hanging on the legislative docket 

The railroads, it seems, are just too hot for the institutional loose-end. For, in 1929, railroa 
government to handle. No matter what solution is chases of materials and supplies amounted t 
offered, some special interest is bound to be hurt. And than $1,.300,000,000. Currently, budgets are : 
when a special interest is hurt, votes are bound to be about half that, as managements trim repla 
lost. So, rather than risk losing votes, Congresses do and maintenance in their effort to meet fixed « 
In 1929 railroad purchases of steel rails ac 
for 12°% of the total steel output. Today, rails 


EGISLATORS have been able to dally with the sent but a minor fraction of steel productio 


nothing. 


railroad problem only because the railroads have until the railroads get back on their feet again, 
become institutionalized. In these day Ss, we are prone President suggests, will they contribute 
to forget that the railroads are physical entities: national economy in the manner to which the 
rails, freight trains, passenger cars, locomotives, had become accustomed. 
terminals, man-power, and organization. They have In the end, it all comes down to this. The ra 
become an economic abstraction represented by stocks, cannot properly maintain, replace, and rehal 
bonds, and statistics under the cover-all term “Class their properties on deficits. And when the ra 
I Carriers.” Result: both the man in the street and can neither earn nor buy, the economic mac! 
the legislator are left cold by the headline, “Class I missing on one cylinder. At such a time, it hurt 
Carriers Again in Red.” That’s an impersonal, an whole people more to do nothing than to do 
institutional problem, thing, even though that something hurts tempor 
But when the railroads petition for higher freight some special interest. After all, a permanent so 
rates, or seek relief from costly union labor rules, or of the problem would help all—labor, shippers, 
when special commissions recommend drastic consoli- sumers, and security owners—by restoring t 
dation and coordination of facilities, Congress sits up sallveade thar vanished earning and purel 
and takes notice. To amend full-crew laws would power. 
throw men out of jobs; and so would consolidations. That is why, right now, the railroad prob 
To raise freight rates would “take money out of the tae hat Get te handle. 
farmer’s pocket,” would increase the cost of living. 
Those are not abstractions. They are tangible, meaty 
facts that mean votes. So Congress heeds them by es Sey an ie 
5 : 330 West 42nd St., New York City. Tel. MEdallion 


Price 20¢. Subscription: $5.00 a year, U.S.A., poss¢ 
and Canada, Other foreign, $7.50. Cable code, Meg 





doing nothing. 
Yet, if the railroads are to function once again as 


a solvent business, either higher freight rates or labor 
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economies are essential. Today one-third of the rail- 

roads are in receivership, and others are just around ee ay bmi ie ~— Renee 2 ee 
the corner—largely because the railroads have been Management and Labor, Frank Rising Production, J. ¥ 
s = . a New Products, W. W. Dodge Marketing, Edward Hutchir 

completely surrounded by “yes-but solutions. To Law, }. A. Gerardi Statistician, RR. M. Machol —_ Chicago, Louis ! 
. . » syegs Detroit, Athel F. Denham San Francisco, Cameron R 
consolidate and coordinate facilities would produce Washington, McGraw-Hill Bureau; Irvin Foos, Special Corres 
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